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DUBLIN GRAND OPERA SOCIETY 


MARCH 31 to APRIL 26, 1976 


L'ELISIR D'AMORE Donizetti 
LA BOHÉME Puccini 
ANDREA CHENIER Giordiano 
AIDA Verdi 

OTELLO Verdi 





Opera Season 


ARTISTES 


Ruth Maher, Terry Reid, Maria Angela 
Rosati, Mary Sheridan, Wally Salio, Hagint 
Vartanian, Linda Vayna, Ugo Benelli, 
Franco Bonanome, Brendan Cavanagh, 
Mario di Felici, Attilio d'Orazi, Renato 
Francesconi, Giangiacomo Guelfi, 

Joshua Hecht, Brendan Keyes, Peter 
McBrien, Sean Mitten, Franco Pugliese, 
Patrick Ring, Alessandro Sabbatini, 
Salvatore Sassu, Aurio Tomicich. 


RADIO TELEFIS EIREANN 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

by kind permission of the Radio Telefis 
Eireann Authority 


PRINCIPALS AND CORPS DE BALLET 
OF BALLET KENNET, LONDON 


CHORUS OF THE 
DUBLIN GRAND OPERA SOCIETY 


CONDUCTORS 


Napoleone Annovazzi 
Albert Rosen 


PRODUCERS 

Dario Micheli 

Rocco Spataro 

Paddy Ryan 
CHORUS MASTERS 
John Brady 

Alfredo d Angelo 
STAGE DIRECTOR 
Patrick McClellan 


DESIGNERS 


Patrick Murray 
Mervyn Rowe 
Rocco Spataro 
Dario Micheli 


FOR THE GAIETY THEATRE : Manager: JOSEPH KEARNS; Stage Manager: PATRICK JONES 
Chief Electrician: SEAN BURKE 


The Society reserves the right to make unavoidable alterations without notice. 





Make your 
money 


travel farther. 


Our Travel Bargain Desk has its own 
staff of specialists working full-time 
on ensuring you best possible value 
for money. Their wide range of 

travel bargains and special offers 
can mean big savings. 

Phone or visit any Aer Lingus 

office and have an expert to 
advise you. 







Just call on Aer Lingus 


and ask for the Travel 
Bargain Desk. 
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Conductors 

Producers 

Chorus Masters 

Artistes 

Chorus 

RTE Symphony Orchestra 


ANDREA CHENIER 
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Clean Power... 


Under the 680 foot chimney-stack at Ringsend, children 
and people can live and play in safety because of the care 
taken in the design. Long before the station was built, 
extensive studies were carried out to examine the wind 
patterns in the area and the height which would be 
necessary to ensure that the exhaust gases from: the 
chimney would cause no ill-effects at ground level in 
the whole Dublin area. 

Since the station went into full operation, extensive tests 
at ground level have proved that the design and planning 
have been successful. 

Electricity is produced to meet the social and industrial 
needs of the community. The ESB does this job, making 
sure that in the process it does not injure the environment. 
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Governing Body 19/6 


President: 
PROFESSOR ANTHONY G. HUGHES, p.mus. 


Vice-Presidents: 

DON FERDINANDO p’ARDIA CARACCIOLO 
DEI PRINCIPI DI CURSI 

MR. JUSTICE THOMAS A. DOYLE 
THOMAS McMAHON, B.£., B.SG., M.I.C.E.1. 


MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 
Chairman: 
LIEUT.-COL. CAV.UFF. WILLIAM O'KELLY 


Vice-Chairman: 
DEREK CARROLL, PH.D., B.E. 


Hon. Secretary: 


MISS MONICA CONDRON 


Hon. Assst. Secretary: 
JOHN CARNEY, F.c.a. 


Joint Hon. Treasurers: 
MISS AILEEN WALSH 
DONALD J. POTTER 


Hon. Legal Advisor: 
J. H. G. LOVATT-DOLAN, s.c. 


THOMAS F. CARNEY, F.c.a. 
FRANCIS EGAN, B.p.s. 
RICHARD HANRAHAN 

MISS MAUREEN LEMASS 

DR. DERMOT O’KELLY 

MISS SYLVIA WHELAN, t.1.c.m. 


GAIETY THEATRE, DUBLIN 2. 





Айа of beauty is ajoy forever. 


Poetry in Crystal 


WATERFORD 


“WATERFORD is thetrade mark of Waterford Glass Limited 





Ihe Societys 


Guarantors 


An Chomhairle Ealaion 

An Bord Bainne 

Aer Lingus Teo. 

Allied Irish Banks 

Brindley Advertising (1971) Ltd. 
Bank of Ireland Group 

Burmah Castrol (I) Ltd. 

Sir Alfred Beit, Bart. 

M. J. Boylan & Son Ltd. 
Brennan Insurances Ltd. 
Prince F. d'Ardia Caracciolo 

P. J. Carroll & Co. Ltd. 

Collen Bros. 

Concrete Products of Ireland Ltd. 
Coyle Hamilton Hamilton Philips 
Craig Gardner Ltd. 

Dakota Ltd. 

Dr. Arthur L. Doenecke 

Dodder Properties Ltd. 

Gerard Doyle Esq. 

Eurocentre Ltd. 

Patrick Fagan Esq. 


The Society’s Productions 
have been graciously sponsored 
by the following 


private persons 


and business firms 


Karl Feldman Esq. 

Fiat (Ireland) Ltd. 

Hector Grey (Ireland) Ltd. 
Arthur Guinness Son & Co. Ltd. 
Gypsum Industries Ltd. 
M. & P. Hanlon Ltd. 
Hospitals Trust Ltd. 

IBM Ireland Ltd. 

Irish Glass Bottle Co. Ltd. 
Irish Merchants Ltd. 
Nordell Music Centre 
'The Irish Times Ltd. 
J.-M. J. Ltd. 

W. & R. Jacob & Co. Ltd. 
Janelle Ltd. 

Jury’s Hotels 

Lamb Bros. (Dublin) Ltd. 


Lombard and Ulster Banking Ltd. 


Thomas MacMahon Ltd. 
Dennis Mahony Motors Ltd. 
A. H. Masser Ltd. 

S. McCormick Ltd. 


Merchant Meade Ltd., 

Builders’ Provs. 
Municipal & General Supply Co. 
J. H. North & Co. Ltd. 
Donal Ó Buachalla Esq. 
Lt.-Col. Cav.Uff. William O’Kelly 
Michael B. O’Maoileoin 
McCullough Pigott Ltd. 
Player & Wills (Ireland) Ltd. 
Plunkett Steel Ltd. 
Readymix Concrete Ltd. 
Roadstone Ltd. 
Liam Slattery Esq. 
South of Ireland Asphalt Co. Ltd. 
Standard Life Assurance Co. Ltd. 
Stephenson, Gibney & Associates 
Sunbound Holidays Ltd. 
Teddy’s (Dun Laoghaire) 
Total Refrigeration Co. Ltd. 
Weatherwell Ltd. 
Willwood Group of Companies 


The Society solicits similar support from other firms and individuals to enable further 
improvements to be made in the standard of its productions. 
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Texaco- 
a dynamic part of Irish life 


for over halfa century 


Texaco has been serving playing a part in more and more 
Ireland ever since 1924, helping sectors of Irish life. As sponsors of 
to bring increased efficiency to sports competitions and community 


the oe transport, industry events, Texaco is helping to foster 
ti 
















and agriculture — as well as creative and sporting talent. 
higher standards of comíort in every part of Ireland. 
to the home. So Texaco, which means 


With products that range from a lotto Ireland 
petrol to lubricants to specialised today, will mean 
industrial and aviatio.i fuels. even more Si 

Today, Texaco is tomorrow. 





Texaco Sports Stars 
Each year since 1958 Texaco has 
honoured Ireland's Sports Stars of 
the Year with a Banquet at which 
awards are presented to the 
outstanding personalities in all the 
popular sports, 
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Texaco Cup/Irish Competition 
The Texaco Cup is contested by 
teams from all over Ireland in an 
annual competition which has 
become one of the highlights of 
the Irish soccer calendar. 



























Texaco Tourist Pilots 
A familiar sight around Dublin, friendly 
Texaco Tourist Pilots provide useful 
information about all aspects of Irish 
holidays. Our cheery girls have helped 
many thousands of tourists spend a 
carefree holiday in Ireland, 


Texaco International 

Car Race Meeting 

Each year Texaco sponsors a 
thrilling day’s motor sport when top 
racing stars compete for the 
Leinster Trophy at the Texaco 
International Race Meeting. 


‘Texaco Children’s Art Competition 

Texaco's National Children's Art Competition 
attracts over 40,000 entries from all parts of 
the country each year. Texaco is proud to 
contribute to the appreciation of art by our 
young people. ` 


TEXACO 
Gey, 


Eileen Byrne 
Stella Byrne 
Dympna Carney 
Aileen Cashman 


Katherine Chamartin 


Noreen Coen 
Monica Condron 
Betty Crosbie 

Rita Cullen 

Anne Deegan 
Maura Devine 
Florrie Draper 
Adrienne Doyle 
Adrienne Duffy 
Gertrude Eustace 
Katherine Fitzgerald 
Ursula Fowler 
Noreen Hanratty 
Maureen Hughes 
Marion Kavanagh 
Dorothy Kenny 
Maureen McDonnell 
Fay McGowen 


LADIES : 


Pauline McHugh 
Margaret McIntyre 
Marie Mackey 
Alice Moffat 
Sheila Moloney 
Maura Mooney 
Mary Moriarty 
Cecily Morrison 
Anne O'Connell 
Aine O'Neill 
Marie O'Sullivan 
Mary O'Sullivan 
Patricia O’Toole 
Caroline Phelan 
Deirdre Quinn 
Joan Rooney 
Margaret Ryan 
Norrie Stanley 
Mary Troy 
Kitty Vaughan 
Aileen Walsh 
Sylvia Whelan 





DUBLIN GRAND OPERA SOCIETY 


Performing Mem bers 


GENTLEMEN : 


Patrick Brennan 
Anthony Byrne 
John Carney 
Tom Carney 
Derek Carroll 
Tom Collins 
Vincent Cross 
Robert Dempsey 
Jim Dillon 
Charles Dunphy 
Dermot Dwyer 
Sean Flanagan 
Robert Hammond 
Richard Hanrahan 


Barry Hodkinson 
Jack Hughes 

John Hywell 
Desmond Keane 
Paul Kavanagh 
Noel Kiely 
Aubrey Madden 
Gerard V. Mooney 
Clem Morris 
Richard McMahon 
Tom McCarthy 
Liam O’Kelly 
Sean O'Kelly 
Patrick Somerville 
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Bank d Ireland 
The bankofa lifetime 





First VIOLINS 
Colin Staveley 
Arthur Nachstern 
William Shanahan 
Margaret McLoughlin 
Vanessa Caminiti 
Sheila O’Grady 
Timothy Kirwan 
Elias Maguire 
Ruth O’Donovan 
Sunniva Fitzpatrick 
David Lillis 
Teresa Costello 
Alice Brough 
Helen Briscoe 


Second VIOLINS 
Alfonso Evangelisti 


BASSES 
Helmut Engemann 
Wolfgang Eulitz 
Herbert Nowak 
Eamonn Williams 
Jacques Lavaud 
Philomena Madden 


LIBRARIAN 
Francis Young 


ORCHESTRA MANAGER 
Valentine Keogh 


Jack Leydier 
Joan Miley 
Raymond Griffiths 
Carlos Assa-Munt 
Una Kindlon 
John O'Doherty 
Anna Kane 
Catherine Briscoe 
Frances Biggs 
Claire Crehan 
Kay Fox 


VIOLAS 
Maire Larchet 
Padraig O'Connor 
Kathleen Green 
Margaret Healy 
John Adams 


Elizabeth Carr 
Maureen Carolan 
Sally Ann Bryan 
Thomas Kane 


CELLI 
Vincenzo Caminiti 
Moya O'Grady 
Coral Lillis 
Hilary O'Donovan 
Thomas Kelly 
Linda Krause 
Robert Pierce 
Paula O’Callaghan 
Olwen Lewis 
Seosamh O’Duill 
Rosemary Flanagan 


RTE Symphony 


Orchestra 


FLUTES 
André Prieur 
Hans Kohlmann 
Madeleine Berkeley 


OBOES 
Albert Solivérés 
Helmut Seeber 
Lindsay Armstrong 


CLARINETS 
Brian O’Rourke 
Sydney Egan 
James Daly 


BASSOONS 
Gilbert Berg 
Dieter Prodohl 
Michael Rogers 


HORNS 
Victor Malirsh 
Patrick McElwee 
Thomas Briggs 
David Carmody 


TRUMPETS 
Joszef Csibi 
Charles Parkes 
Szabolcs Vedres 


TROMBONES 
Sean Cahill 
David Weakley 
Phil Daly 


TUBA 
Harmut Pritzel 


TIMPANI 
Henning Knóbel 


PERCUSSION 
Michael Czerwinski 
John Reynolds 
John Fenessey 


HARP 
Shiela Cuthbert 
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VERDI AND 
SHAKESPEARE 


ANTHONY QUIGLEY 


In his home in Santa Agata, Verdi had a library of 
several thousand volumes, but by his bedside he kept 
a small bookcase containing the works he read most 
frequently. These included the complete works of 
Dante, two sets of Shakespeare in Italian translation, 
and the complete plays of Schiller, also in Italian. 
He had Milton’s Paradise Lost, the complete works 
of Byron, and the King James version of the Bible. 
The only music among all this literature was the 
string quartets of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, 
one of which he slipped into his pocket whenever he 
went for a walk. 

Of Verdi’s twenty-six operas, nine are based on 
three of the authors named above—two on Byron, 
four on plays by Schiller, and three on plays of 
Shakspeare. Neither Hugo (on whom Verdi based 
Ernani and Rigoletto) nor Dumas (Traviata) was 
included in this select library of much studied 
literature. 

Verdi’s first Shakespearean opera was Macbeth, 
composed for the Pergola Theatre in Florence where 
it was first performed in 1847. Dublin has the dis- 
tinction of being among the cities outside Italy where 
Macbeth was given in its original form. That was 
in 1859, twelve years after its premiere, for in those 
days there was a continuous demand for new operas 
—the kind of demand which, following his success 
with Nabucco in 1842, condemned Verdi to his “years 
in the galley”, the period when he produced a dozen 
operas, learned his craft, made his reputation, and 
achieved an unassailable domination of operatic Italy. 
Unfortunately for us, Verdi’s gain was our loss, as the 
better displaced the good, giving way in turn to 
masterpieces. Only now, well over a century later, 
are we beginning to discover that those early operas 
have still a great deal to offer, both musically and 
dramatically. 

At any rate Dublin saw in 1859 the original version 
of Macbeth, which, incredible as it may seem, only a 
few weeks ago received its first ever performance in 
London. 

Verdi himself made a detailed prose scenario and 
gave it to Piave for versification. If the opera has 
shortcomings, they cannot be blamed on a bad 


libretto, for although Shakespeare's two thousand 
lines are reduced to six hundred, Piave's libretto 
follows the play very closely. Lady Macbeth emerges 
as one of his most impressive characters. Macbeth 
himself, perhaps because of the compression of 
Shakespeare's text, is denied the opportunity of 
gaining our sympathy before he becomes the victim 
of his wife's relentless ambition. 

In 1865 for a production at the Paris Opera, 
Verdi revised Macbeth, adding the obligatory ballet, 
and since the translation into French involved some 
changes in the music, he took the opportunity to 
revise certain parts of the opera. The celebrated 
Act 2 aria for Lady Macbeth, *La luce langue", a 
superb piece of musical characterisation, dates from 
this time. There are other small revisions in Act 2, 
and in Act 3 an aria for Macbeth was replaced in 
1865 by an impressive duet for Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth, who dominates the opera as she dominates 
the play. The finale of the opera, as revised, is 
considerably more elaborate than the original version, 
but perhaps what is most significant about the 1865 
version is how little was changed, and how much 
remained of the original. 

Verdi’s second Shakespearean opera was never 
written, though he thought about it on and off for 
forty years. This was King Lear, and one needs only 
a brief acquaintance with some of the music and 
character development in Rigoletto, Traviata, Don 
Carlos, and Otello to imagine how Verdi would have 
handled Lear himself, the Fool, the storm scene, the 
relationship between Lear and Cordelia, the role of 
Gloucester and so on. In particular that recurrent 
theme found in many of Verdi’s operas, from 
Giovanna d'Arco of 1846 to Aida of 1871—the 
father-daughter relationship—would surely in this, of 
all operas, have drawn from Verdi something very 
special indeed. 

Verdi made a detailed scenario of King Lear for 
Cammarano (librettist of Alzira, Luisa Miller, and 
Trovatore) and later had extensive correspondence 
with Somma (the librettist of Ballo in Maschera) 
which resulted in a complete libretto for Lear. Some 
of the music may indeed have been composed and 
who knows, perhaps a researcher may some day turn 
up sketches of Verdis music for “Il Re Lear”. That 
the opera was considered seriously for production at 
Genoa, Naples and Paris, makes it clear that it was 
never merely an idea that failed to get off the ground. 

Forty years after Macbeth, Verdi produced Otello, 
the greatest of all his operas, and arguably the greatest 
opera since Don Giovanni. Voices have been heard 
to say that Verdis Otello is greater than Shake- 
speare’s tragedy, but this is a meaningless comparison. 
Part of the greatness of Shakespeare lies in his poetry, 
which Verdi could not reach through the barrier of 
language. One cannot re-create, either in another 
language or in music, the beauty of lines such as 
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"She lov'd me for the dangers I had pass'd 
And I lov'd her that she did pity them". 

or the anguish of : 
“If I quench thee, thou flaming minister 
I can again thy former light restore, 
Should I repent me; but once put out thy light, 
Thou cunnings't pattern of excelling nature, 
I knownot where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume". 

In going straight to the core of the tragedy— 
Otello's jealousy—we have to take for granted all that 
has gone before, the why and the how of Otello's 
love for Desdemona and her's for him, their courtship 
and elopement, to reach Boito's starting point. If we 
accept as the definition of tragedy, the irreparable 
downfall of a noble spirit, Boito’s compression of 
Shakespeare’s text (his master-stroke was the complete 
elimination of Shakespeare’s first act) inevitably means 
that the creation of Otello as an heroic character is 
lost; but Verdi establishes this for us on Otello’s first 
appearance, in a single brilliant phrase, the magni- 
ficent ringing *Esultate!", which can be one of the 
most thrilling moments in all opera. Similarly Iago’s 
Act 2 soliloquy “Credo in un Dio crudel” (an original 
contribution by Boito, with no equivalent in the play) 
establishes Iago’s character once and for all; but even 
before that, Verdi’s chromatic writing of Iago’s vocal 
line in the drinking song has already sounded a 
sinister note. Otello’s jealousy is tragic because there 
is no basis for it, and since Desdemona is guiltless, 
Verdi makes her, so it seems to me, a relatively weak 
character, although the part requires a superb soprano, 
who will convey equally the passion of the Act 1 
love duet and the pathos of “Salce salce” and “Ave 
Мата” in Act 4. But if Iago's evil genius permeates 
the opera from start to finish, Otello, in the music 
Verdi wrote for him, dominates it throughout, and 
in one glorious instance Shakespeare, Boito and Verdi 
cross the barrier of language and sound in Otello’s 
passionate outburst, “Ora e per sempre addio". 

*O ! now, for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind; farewell content ! 
Farewell the plumed troop and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue! O farewell ! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner, and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
Маг... 
Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone !” 
Thus is the noble spirit overthrown and his downfall 
made inevitable. 

The libretto fashioned by Boito is a masterpiece 
of condensation, but a masterpiece also in its own 
literary quality. It is difficult not to agree with 
Francis Toye that “the most beautiful and most 
moving passage of the opera is when Otello cries to 
the dead Desdemona: Е tu . . . come sei pallida! 





E stanca, e muta e bella! * In this single line of music, 
half sung, half sobbed, without accompaniment of 
any kind, lies the kernel of the whole tragedy". Boito 
richly deserved Verdi's salutation to him on finishing 
the score: “Dear Boito. It is finished! Salute to Us 
(and also to Him!!!) Farewell. G. Verdi.” 

Verdis remaining Shakespearean opera was his 
last—Falstaff. Unlike Otello, which was first sug- 
gested in 1879, interrupted for the revision of Simon 
Boccanegra in 1881 and the four act version of Don 
Carlo in 1884, and not finally completed until eight 
years from its inception, Falstaff began with Boito’s 
libretto of 1889, and Verdi worked on nothing else 
until the premiere of 1893. 

Boitos libretto seems to have come to Verdi with- 
out any previous warning, but Verdi took to it at 
once, partly because Falstaff was one of his favourite 
Shakespearean characters, partly because he had for 
many years wanted to write a comedy to avenge the 
failure of his only other comic opera, Un Giorno di 
Regno, composed over half a century before. So he 
began to re-read The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Henry IV and Henry V. And then he wrote to Boito 
“Amen: and so be it! Let us then do Falstaff !” 
Conscious of his age (he was now 76) and despite 
Boito’s assurance that a comedy would not tire him : 
“a smile adds a thread to the web of life”, Verdi 
worked slowly. His only problem seems to have been 
the accenting of strange English words like Falstaff, 
Norfolk and Windsor. Otherwise he set Boito’s text 
as he received it—a greater compliment from Verdi 
is hard to imagine. 

But in Falstaff Verdi was really doing more, much 
more, than setting to music a libretto, by however 
gifted a collaborator. This was, and he knew it, his 
operatic swansong, and into it he poured all his 
eighty years’ experience of music, of opera, of the 
theatre of life. It is a marvellous comedy, a concen- 
trated distillation of human behaviour, flashing past 
us so rapidly that its innumerable musical felicities 
often are gone before we can savour them—perhaps 
the outstanding example of this is Falstaff’s miniature 
aria “Quand’ero paggio”’. If “Otello” and “Othello” 
stand side by side as masterpieces of equal stature, 
Уегагѕ Falstaff is a work that Shakespeare did not 
visualize or intend, however he may have felt about 
Falstaff as a character. Perhaps because the music 
changes mood so frequently and so rapidly, Falstaff 
is not, and may never be, a popular opera, and of 
course it lacks that overall melodic span that Verdi 
had made his own hallmark, the absence of which is 
disconcerting. Of all of Verdi’s operas, Falstaff is 
perhaps the one on whose account we can be most 
grateful for the gramophone. It is the climax of a 
long line of comic operas from Mozart to Donizetti. 
In composing it, Verdi gave back to Shakespeare 
everything he ever took from him, and at the same 
time crowned his own life’s work. 
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Conductors 


NAPOLEONE ANNOVAZZI Artistic Director 


(Conductor). Born a Florentine completed his 
musical studies at Venice and began his 
conducting career at Riga in 1935. Combining 
work in the fields of symphonic and opera music, 
he has conducted the Santa Cecilia, Vienna 
Symphony and Munich Philharmonic Orchestras 
and the orchestras of Lisbon and Madrid, and in 
the field of opera, at the State Operas of Vienna, 
Cologne, Wiesbaden, Munich and in Bucharest, 
Lisbon, Paris, Barcelona, Naples, Rome as well as 
at Caracalla. In America he has directed opera at 
Havana, Mexico and the City Center, New York. 
He returns to Dublin after conducting in Naples, 
Pisa and Montreal. 


ALBERT ROSEN 


(Conductor) was born in Vienna and after studies 
at the Musikakademien in Vienna and Prague 
became a conductor at the Prague Opera and, 
subsequently, first conductor at the Smetana 
Theatre in the same city. He has also appeared 

as guest conductor of the Prague Symphony and 
Radio Symphony Orchestras. From 1965 to 1968 
he conducted at the Wexford Opera Festival. In 
1969 he was appointed conductor of the RTE 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Rosen’s direction of 
the D.G.O.S. productions of Beethoven’s Fidelio 
at the Gaiety and of Janacek’s Jenufa were 
among the highlights of operatic experience in 
Dublin. He has just completed conducting the 
RTE orchestra on its European tour. 
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DARIO MICHELI 
(Producer) is another young man of rising repute 
who will share the production of the operas this 
Season for which he comes to Dublin for the first 
time. He has already produced opera in several 
Italian theatres and at the Opera House of Cairo. 


Producers 


PADDY RYAN 

A Dubliner, a graduate of U.C.D. Best known in 
the '60's as a drama producer, he came to Opera 
production in 1968. Since then he has directed 
for Irish National Opera, Don Giovanni, Barber 
of Seville, Don Pasquale, La Cerentola, Secret 
Marriage. Directed Waterford Grand Opera 
season in 1971. Directed world premiere T'welfth 
Night at Wexford Opera Festival and Abbey 
Theatre. L'Elisir D'Amore is his first production 
for the Dublin Grand Opera Society. 


ROCCO SPATARO 

(Producer). Having originally studied singing and 
decided it was not for him, Spataro turned to 
production as a student of the Academy of 
Dramatic Art in Rome. After working for a time 
on films and in the prose theatre, he returned to 
his earlier love—Opera—and received his first 
assignment as an Opera Producer at the annual 
Opera season in the City of Lecce in 1971. His 
initial success there was such that other offers 
followed. His work has since become well-known 
in Italy where he has worked in many theatres 
including the Rome Opera. Third engagement 
in Dublin. 
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JOHN BRADY 

John Brady (Chorus Master) received his Diploma 
at the College of Music, Dublin. Joined the 
D.G.O.S. chorus in 1965 as a tenor and has sung 
in every season since that time. Since 1969 has 
assisted as chorusmaster in preparing the chorus 
for the International Seasons of opera. John is 
organist and choir master at St. Peter's Church, 
Bray, Co. Wicklow. He received acclaim for his 
preparation of the chorus for T'he Bartered Bride 
and The Queen of Spades sung in Czech and 
Russian. 














Chorus Masters 





ALFREDO D’ANGELO 

Alfredo D'Angelo graduated at the Santa Cecilia 
Conservatorium in Rome and began his theatrical 
activity in 1951, first as Master Collaborator, 
then as Chorus-master and finally as conductor. 
He was master of the Rome Opera from 1962 to 
1970. From 1971 to 1973 he was Chorus-master 
of Concerto’s Institution and Opera Theatre 

*G. P. da Palestrina" in Cagliari (Sardinia). In 
1974 he was Chorus-master of the Theatre Royal 
de la Monnaie in Bruxelles. He prepared the 
chorus for the performance of Lucia di 
Lammermoor which was telecasted by Italian 
television as well as by many other European and 
American Television Systems. 
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Arks 


Italy's most celebrated car 
pictured outside Italy's most ` 
celebrated opera house-La Scala, Milan. 
Two famous names. Two famous 
reputations in the faultless 
Italian tradition of style and distinction. 
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Elegance and engineering in perfect harmony. 























RUTH MAHER 

(Mezzo-Soprano). Born in Dublin and spent early 
life in Cork. Returned to Dublin to join RTE 
Singers. After further studies in London, joined 
Sadlers’ Wells Opera in 1963 singing a number 
of mezzo roles over the next five years. Since her 
return to Dublin in 1968 has sung extensively as 
soloist with both RTE Orchestras and also with 
the Ulster Orchestra and the New Irish Chamber 
Orchestra. Has sung many important roles with 
the D.G.O.S. with great success, and has also 
sung with Wexford Festival Opera and Irish 
National Opera. 


The Artistes 


TERRY REID 

(Soprano) was born in Donegal. After study at the 
Royal Irish Academy she proceeded to the St. 
Cecilia Conservatory of Music in Rome, 
graduating with final diploma in 1970. For an 
Irish singer she has already had the unusual 
distinction of engagements in Italy, Brussels and 
Madrid with the famous orchestra “I Virtuosi di 
Roma” under their conductor, Renato Fasano, 
and other organisations. Has broadcast also on 
Italian Radio (R.A.I.). His already sung with 
great success in several leading roles for the 


DGOS. 


MARIA ANGELA ROSATI 

(Soprano) is a débutante of Spoleto and the Teatro 
Nuovo of Milan. Pursued a successful career 
through the provincial cities of Italy until 
recognition came when engaged for the important 
role of Norma at the Fenice Theatre of Venice. 
This led to engagements at the Berlin Opera and 
other important opera centres. Has also been 
much in demand in the concert field. This is her 
fifth visit to Dublin where she will sing in Aïda and 
Andrea Chénier. 


N 
сл 


Whenitcomesto 
symphonies,you must 
have heard of the 

New World. 
Whenitcomesto 

Life Assurance,you must 
have heard of the 
Newlreland. 


H Yd 
New Ireland Assurance Company Limited, Dawson Street, Dublin 2. 








MARY SHERIDAN 

(Soprano) made her opera début with the D.G.O.S. 
in 1962 as the shepherd boy in Tannhauser. Since 
then she has sung many roles for the Society with 
distinction and popular appeal. After receiving 
many awards, including the John McCormack 
Cup and the Percy Whitehead and Handel Prizes, 
she was given a scholarship by the Italian 
Government and studied in Italy with Tebaldi’s 
teacher, Mme. Carmen Melis. She has broadcast 
on Irish and European radio and made extensive 
tours of the U.S.A. Has given the first performances 
of new works by leading Irish composers and sung 
leading roles in Irish National Opera Company 
productions. 


The Artistes 


WALLY SALIO 

This young mezzo-soprano began her artistic 
career in ballet, later acting in prose drama at 
the Teatro Stabile of Turin. Later again she 
turned to music, graduating in pianoforte at the 
Conservatorio in Venice and has studied singing 
under Italy's leading voice teacher Maestro Ettore 
Campogalliani. After her successes at several of 
Italy's major singing competitions (Palermo, 
Vercelli, Merano, etc.) she made her opera début 
at the State Opera, Sofia, in 1972, since when she 
has sung at various Italian opera houses. Third 
visit to Dublin. 


HAGINT VARTANIAN 

(Soprano). Of Armenian origin, Hagint Vartanian 
was born in Teheran where she studied at the 
Conservatory there. After several years of concert 
work her operatic career began in 1967 in Italy 
where she has sung with success in company with 
such great artists as Mario del Monaco, Giuseppe 
de Stefano and Aldo Protti. Has also taken part 

in opera tournées in Germany, Holland and 
Luxembourg. First Dublin appearance. 
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emember the story of the “Sorcerer's Apprentice” How the 
apprentice was asked by the sorcerer to bring some water. And 
how, behind the sorcerers back the apprentice used the 
sorcerers wand to command the broom to do the fetching. 
Trouble was the broom just kept on bringing more and 
more water. 

An Bord Bainne’s spell is working the same way. Starting 
out as a semi-state body, it was commanded to magic our green 
into very valuable export gold. An Bord Bainne studied the modern marketing 
potions, memorised the right spells. Result: sales just kept growing and growing. 

Today, An Bord Bainne is a co-operative. 

In the U.K., An Bord Bainne, through its subsidiary Adam’s Foods Ltd., boasts a 
turnover of £65 million. Sales this year worldwide will total over £200 million 
making the dairy industry one of Ireland’s biggest exporters. By 1980 they expect to 
boost sales by another £100 million! 





SS 


Magically turning our green into valuable export gold. An 
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ANDREA CHENIER 


Text by Luigi Illica 





A Major-domo 
Charles Gérard 


BRENDAN KEYES 
GIANGIACOMO GUELFI 


Madeleine de Coigny . : 
Countess de Coigny, her mother 
Bersi, Madeleine’s mulatto maid 
Fléville, a cavalier (“Romanziere’’) 
The Abbé : 

Andrea Chénier, a poet 

Mathieu, a waiter 2 
Incredibile, a spy s i 
Roucher, a friend of Chénier 
Madelon, an old woman 
Foucquier-Tinville, attorney-general 


Schmidt, gaoler of St. Lazare prison . 


Dumas, president of the tribunal 


MARIA ANGELA ROSATI 
RUTH MAHER 

MARY SHERIDAN 
ALESSANDRO SABBATINI 
BRENDAN CAVANAGH 
PIERO VISCONTI 

PETER McBRIEN 
BRENDAN CAVANAGH 
ALESSANDRO SABBATINI 
RUTH MAHER 

SEAN MITTEN 
BRENDAN KEYES 

JOHN CARNEY 


Citizens of France, Courtiers, Soldiers, Servants, Peasants, Prisoners, Members of 
Revolutionary Tribunal. 
Time: Before and after French Revolution. Place: Paris. 


R.T.E. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
By kind permission of the R.T.E. Authority 


Conductor: NAPOLEONE ANNOVAZZI 
Producer: DARIO MICHELI 
Designer: DARIO MICHELI 
Painted by Mervyn Rowe and built in the Gaiety Theatre workshop 
Costumes by Casa Jolanda, Rome 

Act I Ballroom in a Chateau 

Act II The Cafe Hottot in Paris 

Act IIT The Revolutionary Tribunal 

Act IV Courtyard of the prison of St. Lazare 


Premiere at La Scala, Milan 28 March, 1896 
© 








Andrea Chenier 


UMBERTO GIORDIANO (1867-1948) 


Giordano, Mascagni and Puccini were the leading 
exponents of the verismo school of Italian Opera. 
ANDREA CHÉNIER was Giordano's fourth opera 
but his first to achieve enduring popularity. The 
premiére was at the Scala, Milan, in March, 1896. 
The first Irish performance was. the production by 
the Dublin Grand Opera Society on 23rd April, 1957. 
'The life and death of the young French poet, 
André Chénier, are the broad basis of Illica’s libretto. 
(Illica was also one of Puccini's most successful lib- 
rettists). Chénier espoused the cause of the Revolution 
but was later alienated by its excesses. Many of the 
incidents in the libretto are largely fictional. The set- 
ting is Paris at the eve and in the early years of the 
Revolution. 
(Note: The names of the characters are given the 
forms—French or Italian—in which they appear in 
the libretto). 


ACT I 
At the Chateau of the Contessa di Coigny a party 
is about to assemble. It is a gathering of aristocrats 
ignorant of the fate so soon to overtake the old 
régime. The Contessa’s majordomo is busy directing 
the servants, one of whom is Carlo Gérard (Baritone), 
who has imbibed revolutionary ideas from reading 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, besides nourishing a hopeless 
love for Maddalena, the Contessa’s daughter. The 
spectacle of his old father struggling with a heavy 
piece of furniture incites him to an angry soliliquy 
(aria: “Son sessant’ anni’’) on their employers’ inhum- 
anity and a prediction that very soon his own class 
will rise in hate to destroy their oppressors. The 
Contessa (Mezzo-soprano) enters with Maddalena 
(Soprano) and Bersi (Soprano), the latter’s mulatto 
maid. The Contessa fusses about the arrangements 
for the evening and packs Maddalena off to don her 
party dress. Maddalena delays to complain to Bersi 
about the bore of dressing up. Guests arrive and an 
Abbé, just come from Paris, brings news of the King’s 
capitulation to the Tiers Etat. Though much dis- 
mayed by this, the volatile company quickly turns to 
the frivolous entertainment of the evening, which 
includes affected renderings of music and poetry. 
Chénier is invited to recite some of his verses but 
brusquely declines until, piqued by Maddalena’s 
banter and moved by the attractions she holds for 
him, he launches into the splendid Improvuiso (“Un 
di all azzurro spazio")—one of the best known 
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pieces in the opera. Commencing with a formal theme 
of love, Chénier mid-way switches to biting invective 
on the social evils of the time in terms that affront 
his aristocratic hearers, clerical and lay. The excite- 
ment resulting is fanned by the sudden incursion of a 
crowd of starving men and women led by Gérard. 
Ironically he introduces them—“Sua Grandezza la 
Miseria—His Highness Poverty!” They are quickly 
hustled out but not before Gérard has torn off his 
livery, his badge of servitude, and flung it down as a 
challenge before his masters. 





ACT II 

Five years later, 1794, outside a café in Paris. The 
Revolution is well established and Gérard is a leader. 
Chénier too has gained fame but has come to be sus- 
pected as a critic of the Terror. Bersi, as a “Meravi- 
gliosa”, is enjoying the freedom of the time but has 
yet retained contact with Maddalena. Gérard, still 
haunted by the memory of Maddalena (as Maddalena 
is by Chénier’s) has set his spy, the Incredibile (Tenor), 
to trace her.. The spy, aware that Bersi is the link, has 
noted too that she and the poet are acquainted. Just 
now Bersi covertly seeks to gain Chéniers’ attention 
while he’ sits alone at a café table. Contemptuously 
she dismisses the Incredibile’s efforts to engage her in 
conversation. Chénier’s friend, Roucher (Bass), comes 

to give him the passport which would permit him to 
leave France and avoid the danger in which he stands, 
but Chénier does not take it. He has been intrigued by 
frequent strange letters from a mysterious woman and 
he has come to believe that his destiny is romantically 
bound to hers. The last letter has sought an assigna- 
tion. The argument with Roucher is interrupted by the 
passing of a group of Deputies who are excitedly hailed 
by the crowd. They include Gérard himself, Foucher, 
Siéyes, Carnot and Robespierre. Bersi, still watched by 


the Incredibile, whispers to Chénier that a woman in 
great peril and distress is coming to ask his help. It 
is Maddalena and in the duet that follows she recalls 
to Chénier their meeting in happier days at her 
mother’s chateau. Desperately she pleads for the pro- 
tection which he willingly concedes. However, their 
attempt to leave together is frustrated by Gérard, 
brought there by the spy. A sword fight takes place 
in which at the moment of being wounded by him 
Gérard recognises his former friend, Andrea Chénier. 
He warns Chénier that his name is on Tinville's list 
for execution. In the confusion Maddalena, Chénier 
and Roucher escape. 


АСТ ІШ 
The Revolutionary ‘Tribunal. The  Sanculotto 
Mathieu (Bass), a serio-comic figure, harangues the 
crowd. Gérard, recovered from his wound, tells the 
crowd of the growing threat to the new France from 
the counter-revolutionaries and their invading foreign 
allies. The women respond to his appeal for funds by 
donating their trinkets. Old blind Madelon (Mezzo- 
soprano) who has already lost all her sons to the 
Revolution now dedicates her last grandson to the 
cause. The mood of the crowd changes. They dance 
and sing the patriotic “Carmagnole”. The Incredibile 
comes to tell Gérard that, as the newsboys are already 
shouting, the poet Chénier has been arrested. The 
woman (Maddalena), he says, will follow her lover 
to the Tribunal. At the Spy's urging Gérard begins to 
draft Chéniers indictment. As he writes, Gérard's 
conflict of mind is revealed in the great baritone aria, 
“Nemico della patria” (“An enemy of the fatherland”) 
where he reflects upon the baseness of what he is about 
to do—to contrive the death of his friend not as an act 
of patriotic justice but, he admits, to destroy his rival 
in love. Maddalena herself arrives and in the duet 
Gérard tells of his love for her since the days of his 
serfdom, exulting now that she is in his power. The 


unexpected declaration suggests to Maddalena the path 
of escape taken by some other heroines of opera—she 
offers herself to Gérard in exchange for her lover's 
Ше. In the principal soprano aria of the opera—" La 
mamma morta’—she relates the killing of her mother 
and the burning of their home by the mob; how since 
then she has lived in fear and hunger, sustained only 
by Bersi’s affection and her love for Chénier. 

Moved to remorse and shame by Maddalena’s 
constancy and radiant vision of love as she describes 
it in the soaring phrases of the aria, Gérard agrees 
to try and save Chénier. The crowd returns to be 
pleasantly entertained by the day’s blood-bath. Several 
victims are quickly consigned to the guillotine includ- 
ing a young woman, Idia Legray. Chénier is charged 
with writing against the Revolution. In the aria “Sz, 
fui soldato” he defiantly asserts that his sword and his 
pen have honourably served La Patrie and that he is 
no traitor. Gérard courageously intervenes to deny 
the charge and to reproach the State that murders 
the poets that were its inspiration. The crowd, how- 
ever, howls for the death sentence and Chénier is 
condemned. 

ACT IV 

Shortly before dawn in the Saint Lazare Prison. 
Encouraged by Roucher, Chénier reads the last verses 
he has written. Framed in the aria “Come un bel di 
di maggio” (“As on a fine May day”), the verses are a 
lyrical farewell to life. Gérard arrives with Maddalena. 
Having failed to save the poet he has at least been 
able to secure that Maddalena will be with him at the 
last. More, he connives with her in bribing the gaoler 
so that she may substitute herself for one of the con- 
demned, Idia Legray, and go herself with Chénier to 
the guillotine. Gérard hurries away to seek Robespierre 
in a last attempt to save Chénier. But the tragedy 
moves rapidly on to.the finale and the exciting music 
of the great closing duet reaches a climax as the day 
dawns redly and the pair are led off to execution. 
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CORK: MAY 11, 14 at 8 p.m. 


LA BOHEME 


Text by Giacosa and Illica 


Rudolfo, a Poet . Е : z 2 х FRANCO BONANOME 
Marcello, a Painter : E : 3 : SALVATORE SASSU 
Colline, a Philosopher. . : : : : AURIO TOMICICH 
Schaunard, a Musician . ; Е : : PETER McBRIEN 
Benoit, a Landlord i 2 PATRICK RING 
Readers a Sate ‘Councillor aud г of er : PATRICK RING 
Parpignol, an Itinerant Toy Vendor : 5 . PATRICK BRENNAN 
Custom-House Sergeant . : а 2 BRENDAN KEYES 
Musetta, a Grisette Е : : Е ; TERRY REID 

Mimi, a Maker of Embroidery . : З à HAGINT VARTANIAN 


Students, Work Girls, Citizens, Shopkeepers, Street Vendors, Soldiers, Waiters, Boys, etc. 


R.T.E. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(By kind permission of the RTE Authority) 


Conductor: ALBERT ROSEN 
Producer: ROCCO SPATARO 


Scenery designed by Rocco Spataro and built and painted at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin 
Costumes by Casa Jolanda, Rome 


Time: About 1830 Place: Latin Quarter, Paris 


Act 1 Am artists studio in Montmartre, Christmas Eve 

Act II Outside the Cafe Momus in the Latin Quarter, the same evening 
Act IIT An inn near a toll gate, two months later 

Act IV The studio in Montmartre, some months later 


"La Bohéme" came after “Manon Lescaut” and 
before “Tosca”. For the plot the librettists, Giacosa 
and Illica, drew on Murger’s novel “Scenes de la Vie 
de Bohéme”. The opera’s first performance was at 
the Teatro Regio, Turin, on 1st January, 1896. The 
young Toscanini was the conductor. On that 
occasion the reception was mixed but very rapidly 
the opera become one of the most popular in the 
entire Italian repertoire. 


ACT I 
There is no overture. The curtain rises almost 
immediately, and discloses a typical Bohemian studio 
of a poverty-stricken aspect, on Christmas Eve, where 
the four Bohemians—Rudolph, a poet, Marcel, a 
painter, Schaunard, a musician, and Colline, a phil- 
osopher, live and work. From the window one sees 
the snow-clad roofs of Paris. But there is no fire in 
the stove, and Marcel (who is painting a great picture 
of the Passage of the Red Sea), and Rudolph (who is 
writing a masterpiece) are very cold. They finally decide 
to light a fire with the manuscripts of one of Rudolph’s 
unsuccessful tragedies. Colline enters, despondent 
at not having been able to pawn anything, but regains 
his spirit at the sight of the cheerful blaze. Their 
spirits rise still further when Schaunard enters with 
provisions and wine and explains that he has ‘earned 
money by playing for a gentleman who was anxious 
to drown the noise of a neighbours’ screeching parrot 
and by poisoning the bird. They decide to drink 
and then to dine at a restaurant. The landlord, Benoit, 
enters demanding his rent, and having drunk some 
wine, confesses to an escapade, whereat the four 
artists, in mock indignation, turn him out of the 
room. Then they propose to go to dinner at the 
Café Momus in the Quartier Latin, but Rudolph says 
he must stay in to finish an article for a paper. The 
others have scarcely gone when a timid knock is heard 
at the door and Mimi enters and excuses herself, 
explaining that as she was on her way to her room 
her candle had gone out. She is seized with a fit of 
coughing and swoons, and when she revives she lights 
her candle and is about to go out, when she remem- 
bers that she had put her key on the teble. As 
Rudolph goes to the door, his candle, too, is blown 
out, and they look for the key in the dark, but in vain, 
for Rudolph has artfully put it in his pocket. As they 
both grope under the table, their hands meet, and this 
gives Rudolph his opportunity for singing his 


La Boheme 


GIACOMO PUCCINI (1813-1901) 


Romance “Che gelida manina” and he goes on to 
explain who and what he is. In reply Mimi sings her 
famous song “Si, mi chiamano Mimi”. She explains 
that her real name is Lucia, and she is a flower girl 
living in an attic in the same house. By this time 
Rudolphs’ companions have grown impatient and call 
for him from below. He answers that he will follow 
as soon as he can. Then Rudolph passionately declares 
his love for Mimi in a duet which follows “O soave 
fanciulla”. As the curtain falls they go out arm-in- 
arm, singing the last bars of the duet. 


ACT II 

In the second act we see another aspect of Bohemian 
life, its reckless irresponsible gaiety, as a background 
to a human tragi-comedy. We are in a public place 
outside the Café Momus in the Quartier Latin, the 
favourite haunt of the four Bohemians who were 
nick-named “The Four Musketeers” because they 
were inseparable. There is a great crowd, the hawkers 
are plying their trade, all the bustle of Christmas Eve 
is at its height. Colline, Schaunard and Marcel, who 
have not been able to find room in the crowded 
café, take possession of a table on the pavement. 
Rudolph and Mimi join them a little later, the girl 
wearing a smart bonnet which Rudolph has bought 
for her. They order supper, and presently Musetta, 
a former flame of Marcel, enters accompanied by a 
rich admirer, Alcindoro, a Councillor of State, whom 
she treats very badly. She sees Marcel is in great 
agitation and his friends enjoy what they call “the 
stupendous comedy”. He is about to go, unable to 
bear it any longer, when Musetta sings her Waltz 
song “Quando me’n оо?” which holds him spellbound. 
Mimi, with feminine intuition, guesses that Musetta 
and Marcel really love each other. Musetta deter- 
mines to get rid of her troublesome admirer, feigns to 
have a great pain in her foot, and sends him to a boot 
shop to buy a pair of easier shoes. As soons as he is 
gone Marcel rushes forward to her and a great 
reconciliation takes place. She joins the merry party 
and finally they follow the patrol which now enters 
with its drums and pipes, carrying her off shoulder 
high, just as Alcindoro enters and is confronted with 
the bill for the whole party. 


ACT III 


About two months have elapsed, and we are taken 
to an inn on the outskirts of Paris on a frosty morning. 
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The Customs Officers are guarding the gate and 
vendors of provisions peer through it. From the 
opposite direction—from Paris—comes Mimi in great 
agitation, and asks a servant to tell her where Marcel 
is. She brings him out and Mimi appeals to him— 
“Oh, good Marcel, oh, help me!” She complains 
of Rudolph's mad groudless jealousy. Marcel tells 
her they had better part and she begs him to aid her, 
and he goes in to wake Rudolph, while Mimi conceals 
herself behind a tree. Rudolph comes out and explains 
to Marcel—"I want a separation from Mimi"— 
He suspects her, he says, and is heart-broken that he 
has no money and cannot do anything to cure her 
of the terrible illness which is killing her. In spite of 
Marcel’s efforts to prevent Mimi from hearing what 
Rudolph says, she understands and is overcome with 
grief, and her sobs and coughing reveal her presence 
to Rudolph; as they fall into each other’s arms 
Musetta’s laugh is heard from inside the tavern. 
While Mimi and Rudolph exchange vows, and Mimi 
tells him she wont’ return “Donde lieta usci” Musetta 
and Marcel have a fierce lover’s quarrel, and the 
blending of tragedy and comedy in the quartet which 
ensues makes the scene one of the most beautiful in 
the Opera. As the curtain falls Mimi and Rudolph 
go out arm-in-arm singing of the happiness which 
awaits them at the coming of Spring. 


ACT IV 
We are now back in the Bohemians’ garret. Marcel 
and Rudolph are talking. Marcel has seen Mimi, and 
Rudolph has seen Musetta, both living in luxury; each 
strives to appear indifferent as he hears the story. 
They utter their feelings, however, in a duet, “O 
Mimi tu più non torni” and Rudolph gazes lovingly 


at Mimis old bonnet which he takes from a table 
drawer. They are interrupted by Schaunard and 
Colline, who arrive carrying provisions—bread and 
herrings—and they have a meal, pretending that it is 
a great banquet. After the meal they grow merry and 
dance; their games ending with a mock duel with the 
fire irons between Schaunard and Colline. When the 
fun is at its height, Musetta enters, greatly agitated, 
and tells them Mimi is with her but too weak to 
climb the stairs. Rudolph rushes out and brings her 
back and places her gently on the bed, and Musetta 
tells the others how she had found Mimi; she had 
begged to be allowed to die with Rudolph. Mimi tries 
to effect a reconciliation between Musetta and Marcel. 
Mimi is cold and hungry but there is nothing to give 
her. Musetta takes off her diamond earrings and 


- gives them to Marcel, bidding him to sell them and 


buy food and fetch a doctor and then goes out with 
him. Colline now makes up his mind to pawn his 
overcoat and addresses it in mock heroic terms 
“Vecchia zimarra, senti". Schaunard then goes out, 
leaving Rudolph and Mimi alone. Mimi, who had 
seemingly been asleep, now speaks to Rudolph, who 
has all the time been by her bedside “Sono andati". 
They talk of the past, and as they talk the music 
recalls their first meeting. A violent cough interrupts 
her. Musetta and Marcel come back, she with a muff, 
he with medicine. They busy themselves with the 
medicine, and Mimi eagerly warms her hands with 
the muff, while Musetta prays for her friend. At 
this moment, the sun comes out to shine on Mimi's 
face. Musetta motions Rudolph to hang her cloak 
over the window. As he does so Mimi falls back 
dead. Rudolph flings himself on the bed sobbing, 
while the others stand around, grief stricken, as the 
curtain falls. 
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DUBLIN: APRIL 26, 29, 
MAY 1 and 7 at 7.30 p.m. 







AIDA 


Libretto by Ghislanzoni 


AIDA (daughter of Amonasro and slave of Amneris) MARIA ANGELA ROSATI 


Amneris (daughter of the King of Egypt) 3 ; WALLY SALIO 
Ramphis (The High Priest) . 5 5 FRANCO PUGLIESE 

- Radames (Captain of the Guard) . ; : MARIO DI FELICI 
Amonasro (King of Ethiopia) : : 5 SALVATORE SASSU 
King of Egypt қ : 3 с 5 ALLESANDRO SABBATINI 
Messenger . 5 : г : 3 РАТКІСК RING 
Priestess ; : E : d . * MONICA CONDRON 


Priests, soldiers, Ethiopian slaves, prisoners, Egyptians, etc. 
Dancers from the BALLET KENET, LONDON. 


R.T.E. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
By kind permission of the R.T.E. Authority 


Conductor: NAPOLEONE ANNOVAZZI 
Producer: ROCCO SPATARO 
Scenery: Designs by ROCCO SPATARO and MERVYN ROWE 
Built and painted in Gaiey workshop 


The Scene is set in Memphis and Thebes in the time of the Pharaohs 
ober 
Scene 1: A hall in the Palace at Memphis. 
Scene 2: The Temple of Vulcan at Memphis. 
Act II 
Scene 1: The apartment of Amneris in the Palace at Thebes. 
Scene 2: The gates of the city at Thebes. 
Act III 
The banks of the Nile. 
Act IV 
Scene 1: A hall in the Palace at МОНЕ. 
Scene 2: The Temple of Vulcan. 


Aida was first performed in December, 1871, at the Opera House, Cairo 


CORK: MAY 10, 13 at 8 p.m. 
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GUISEPPE VERDI (1813-1901) 


Aida was commissioned by the Khedive of Egypt 
for the Opera House, Cairo, where it was first per- 
formed in December, 1871. The composer was then 
in his late fifties. Aida was to be followed after long 
intervals by Otello and Falstaff. These three belong 
to Verdi's greatest period and represent the full 
maturity of his genius and experience. The "scenario" 
for Aida and the authentic local colour were furnished 
by the French Egyptologist, Mariette Bey. Verdi and 
Camille du Locle together worked on the original 
libretto, which was in French. The final version in 
Italian was produced by Antonio Ghislanzoni. 


ACT I 

After the brief subdued prelude a hall in the palace 
of Memphis is disclosed. Radames (Tenor), Captain 
of the Guard, is told by Ramphis (Bass), High Priest 
of Egypt, of the rumoured invasion by the Ethi- 
opians of the sacred soil of Egypt and that the oracle 
of Isis has already named the Egyptian Commander. 
Radames, in the aria Celeste Aida, wishes that he 
might be the chosen warrior so that by his victories 
he might win Aida and free her from slavery. It is 
not known in Egypt that Aida, favourite slave of 
Amneris, is the captive daughter of the Ethiopian 
King, Amonasro. Amneris (Mezzo-soprano), daughter 
of the King of Egypt, enters, soon followed by Aida 
(Soprano). Amneris is tormented in her secret love 
for Radames by suspicions that he, instead, is in 
love with Aida—suspicions which are strengthened 
by the glances she sees exchanged between the two. 
Masking her anger, Amneris affects sympathy and 
friendship for Aida. News of the invasion (led by 
Amonasro) is confirmed by a Messenger (Tenor). 
The King (Bass) proclaims Radames to be the chosen 
leader. To the strains of a solemn march all repair 
to the Temple for Radames’ investiture. Aïda, alone, 
re-echoes the cry Ritorna vincitor (“Return vic- 
torious”) and her succeeding aria is the distraught 
expression of the conflict within her— love for 
Radames, the Egyptian, warring with love for her 
father, brothers and fellow countrymen who will 
be his opponents in the coming battle. 

The scene moves to the Temple of Vulcan where 
with ceremonial chant and ritual dance Radames is 
solemnly invested as commander while victory for 
the Egyptian army is implored of the deity Phtha. 
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ACT II 

Victory is to the Egyptians and Amneris, in her 
apartment in the palace of Thebes, is being arrayed 
by her slaves for the ceremonial receptiori of the 
triumphant army and its leader. African slave boys 
dance before her. Only Aida is still unaware of the 
victory and Amneris decides that the moment has 
come to probe her heart. Craftily she lies that the 
Egyptions have been routed and that Radames is 
dead. From Aida's despair at this cruel news and 
her great cry of joy when told of the deception, 
Amneris learns what she has dreaded to know. In a 
frenzy of rage and jealousy she taunts the wretched 
Aida with her servitude. As the slave that she is, 
Aida shall attend her, Amneris, the daughter of the 
Pharaohs, when from her throne beside the King 
she places the laurels of victory on Radames brow. 

The “Triumph Scene” that ensues is one of the 
most spectacular in all opera, engaging the full tech- 
nical and musical resources of the theatre. At the 
gates of Thebes Radames and his soldiers are received 
in splendour. Radames is invited by the King to ask 
what favour he pleases. He first asks that the captives 
be brought in. Amongst them is Amonasro (Baritone), 
disguised, who admits only to be an officer and Aida’s 
father. Amonasro, King of Ethiopia, he says, fell 
in the battle. Radames’ petition is that the captives 
be released. At the demand of Ramphis and the 
priests, however, Amonasro and Aida are held as 
hostages to peace. Finally, on the saviour of his 
country the King bestows the hand of Amneris— 
together one day they shall rule Egypt. With Amneris 
exulting over her unhappy rival and with demon- 
strations of popular joy (Chorus: Gloria al? Egitto) 
the curtain falls. 





ACT III 
A moonlit scene by the banks of the Nile. Amneris 
passes on her way to spend the vigil of her marriage 
in the Temple of Isis. Aida steals in to keep a last 


tryst with Radames before she seeks peace and 
oblivion beneath the dark waters of the Nile. The 
aria O patria mia is a sad farewell to the fatherland 
she shall never see again. (Note the nostalgic effect 
created by oboe, clarinets and bassoon). Amonasro joins 
her and in their exceedingly dramatic duet unfolds 
a stratagem of escape, of turning defeat into victory 
and of restoring Radames to Aida. If she would 
entice Radames to fly with her and to learn from him 
which mountain pass the Egyptians will use to march 
against the resurgent Ethiopians then victory would 
be assured. Aida recoils from the suggestion but 
consents at last when Amonasro furiously rejects 
her— “You are not my daughter, you are the slave 
of the Egyptians!” Radames, seduced by his passion 
for Aida, falls into the trap. Unguardedly he names 
the secret route of the Egyptian forces. At his words 
"the gorge of Napata" the listening Amonasro reveals 
both himself and his real status. From the temple 
Amneris and the High Priest too have overheard. 
The Guard is alerted. Amonasro and Aida disappear 
into the darkness. Radames, accused of treason, 
surrenders his sword to the High Priest. 


ACT IV 
In a sombre hall of the palace Amneris awaits the 


passage of Radames to trial for high treason. This 
scene is dominated by Amneris. Agonised by remorse 
for the destruction her jealous rage has brought on 
Radames she implores him to defend himself at the 
trial and in return for his love she will contrive his 
pardon. But Radames believes Aida is dead and would 
welcome death himself to expiate his crime. It makes 
no difference that Amneris admits Aida to be still 
alive. Silent before the priests, his judges, Radames 
is sentenced to be buried alive. Vainly Amneris inveighs 
against the priests (Empia razza) and the close of 
the scene leaves her alone and desolate. The music 
of this episode is highly charged with emotion and 





—Guiseppe Verdi 


the scene demands great singing from the mezzo- 
soprano. 

The last scene is a divided one. Above is the 
Temple of Vulcan; below the dark airless tomb 
where Radames has been enclosed. From the shades 
behind him a form emerges—Aida, who has con- 
cealed herself there in order to die along with him. 
Together they sing their ecstatic farewell to earth in 
the duet O terra addio which fades upon the muted 
ethereal strings of the orchestra and the last broken 
words of Amneris praying that Isis may grant peace 
to her beloved. 
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OTELLO 


Text by Arrigo Boito after the play by Shakespeare 


SACHER 








Otello, a Moor, general in. the Venetian army à ANGELO MARENZI 
Iago, his ensign . um х : 2 : JOSHUA HECHT 
Cassio, his lieutenant . Е . : ; PATRICK RING 

~ Roderigo, a Venetian gentleman г : : BRENDAN CAVANAGH 
Lodovico, ambassador of the Venetian republic ; SEAN MITTEN 
Montano, predecessor of Otello in Cyprus З S PETER McBRIEN 
A Herald ; : s PETER McBRIEN 
Desdemona, wife of Otello : : : 5 LINDA VAJNA 
Emilia, Iago’s wife and Desdemona’s lady = : RUTH MAHER 


Soldiers and Sailors of the Republic, Venetians and Cypriots. 
Time: End of Fifteenth Century. Place: Cyprus. 


R.T.E SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
By kind permission of the R.T.E. Authority 


Conductor: NAPOLEONE ANNOVAZZI 
Producer and Designer: DARIO MICHELI 
Scenery painted and built at the Gaiety Theatre workshop 
Costumes by Casa D'Arte Jolanda, Rome. 


Act I Evening, near the quayside 
Act II. A hall in the castle 

Асі ПІ The great hall of the castle 
Act IV Desdemona’s bedchamber 


First performed at La Scala, Milan, February 1887 
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Otello was first produced at the Scala, Milan, in 
February, 1887. In the sixteen years since Aida no 
new opera had come from Verdi and it seemed that 
his work had ended until at 74 years of age he startled 
the musical world with Ofello, considered by many. 
to be his masterpiece. 

Verdi was always an ardent admirer ci Shakes- 
peare and had already based an opera on Macbeth 
forty years earlier. His last opera Falstaff (1893) 
was, of course, drawn from the Merry Wives of 
Windsor while the idea of an opera on King Lear 
constantly recurred to him but never matured, 

For Otello as for Falstaff, Verdi had the happy 
collaboration of a worthy librettist, Arrigo Boito, 
himself a distinguished poet and composer. Boito’s 
libretto, a masterpiece of its kind, follows Shakespeare 
fairly closely, the departures being occasioned mainly 
by the condensation necessary for musical purposes. 
Some portions of Shakespeare’s play are omitted 
altogether, notably the first scenes. 

The setting of the opera is in the Venetian-held 
island of Cyprus in the fifteenth century. 


ACT I 
It is evening and a great storm rages at sea. The 
vessel has been sighted which carries the Venetian 
captain, Otello, back to Cyprus after a naval battle. 
The fury of the elements is matched by the stupendous 
orchestral and choral description of the scene as the 
people watch the threatened ship and pray for its 
safe arrival in port. Their prayer is heard and Otello 
(Tenor) steps ashore in one of the most striking of 
all entrances in opera. To the Cypriots he announces 
the great tidings of victory—“Esultate! L’orgoglio 
musulmano sepolto è in mar . . .’—(“Rejoice! The 
pride of Islam’s buried in the sea”). This announce- 
ment made, Otello turns at once to enter the castle 
where his young wife Desdemona awaits him. As the 
storm subsides the crowd builds a bonfire and cele- 
brates the victory in the chorus “Fuoco di gioia!” (In 
theoperat he chorus is assigned a major and, indeed, 
most exacting role.) ‘The machiavellian Iago (Baritone) 
has two hates—Otello and the officer, Cassio, whom 
Otello promoted over himself to Бе second-in- 
command. Iago’s thirst for revenge on both is the 
motive force of the drama. With malice Iago 
encourages Roderigo (Tenor) in his hopes of 
Desdemona with whom the latter has fallen in love. 
Cassio (Tenor) he encourages to drink. Here occurs 


Otello 


GUISEPPE VERDI (1813-1901) 


Iago’s famous drinking-song (“Jnaffia [ugola!’’) in 
which the chorus take part. Aiming at the disgrace 
of the half tipsy Cassio, Iago involves him in a brawl 
with Roderigo. Montano (Bass) intervening is insulted 


-by Cassio, now very drunk, and in the ensuing fight 


Montano is wounded by Cassio. The general disorders 
that result arouse Otello who suddenly reappears. 
Affording a first glimpse of his sudden rages, Otello 
(to Iago’s glee) dismisses Cassio on the spot. All 
disperse, leaving Otello and Desdemona (Soprano) 
alone. A magical calm descends and the serenity of 
the night sets the mood for the supremely beautiful 
love-duet — “Gia nella notte densa” — which has 
been described as the high water mark of Verdi’s 
love music. 


ACT II 
A hall in Otello’s castle with a garden visible in the 
background. Pursuing his intrigue, Iago prompts 
Cassio to seek Desdemona whose intercession alone, 
he says, can reinstate him in Otello’s favour. Cassio 
falls into the trap. The full evil of Iago’s character 
appears from his famous “Credo”—his god is a 


: cruel one; virtue and honour are but hypocrisy; man- 


kind is the plaything of Fate from the cradle to the 
grave—and after the grave—nothing! Otello enter- 
ing notes Desdemona in smiling conversation with 
Cassio. lago, by hinting at a possible previous 
relationship between them, succeeds in planting the 
first seeds of suspicion in Otello's jealous mind. After 
an episode where she is greeted in a charming chorus, 
Desdemona impulsively begins to plead Cassio's cause 
with her husband. Thus, innocently, she lends colour 
to Iago’s baseless insinuations. Her persistence pro- 
vokes Otello to an angry outburst. Not comprehend- 
ing his distress, Desdemona putting her handkerchief 
to his heated forehead only inflames him further. 
Roughly Otello throws the handkerchief to the ground. 
Emilia (Mezzo-Soprano), Iago’s wife and Desdemona’s 
lady-in-waiting, picks it up. Iago snatches it from her. 
(This handkerchief— fazzoletto”—assumes major 
dramatic importance later on.) When Otello and 
Iago are alone, Otello’s poisoned imagination races 
ahead and his Monologue “Tul indietro! fuggi!” 
surveys the fancied wreckage of his life—‘Addio! 
della gloria d’Otello é questo il fin"—("Otello's 
occupation's gone!?). In a frenzy he takes Iago by 
the throat demanding proofs. lago's response is the 
*Dream Song" relating how once he heard Cassio 
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murmur Desdemonas name in his sleep and curse 
the Fate that gave her to the Moor. Craftily he goes 
on to describe a fine embroidered handkerchief he has 
seen with Cassio. Otello recognises it as his first gift 
to Desdemona (while we recognise it as the one Iago 
had earlier snatched from Emilia). Otello, maddened 
by this tale, cries wildly for Cassio’s blood (“Sangue! 
Sangue! Sangue!") and the curtain falls on their 
stirring “vengeance duet”. 


ACT III 

The Great Hall of the Castle. A herald announces 
the imminent arrival of the ambassadors from the 
Doge of Venice. Otello hardly listens—he must 
question Desdemona himself. A harrowing scene 
ensues. When with bitter irony he seeks to trap the 
innocent Desdemona into admissions the nature of 
which she hardly understands, Desdemona tactlessly 
talks of Cassio. When Otello complains of the fever 
of his brow and bids her bind it with the handkerchief 
he gave her, she produces another and refers once 
more to Cassio’s wrongs. With mounting hysteria he 
bids her swear upon her chastity and damn herself. 
Desdemona’s tears, her anguished protestations of her 
love for him—all leave Otello unmoved and she is 
sent away. 

After Otello’s Monologue: “Dio! mi potevi 
scagliar . . .", Iago comes to invite him to listen 
unseen to the meeting he has arranged with Cassio 
which will furnish what further “proofs” Otello 
needs, In the snatches of the conversation reaching 
him in his hiding place there is ribald mention by 
Cassio of a certain Bianca which Otello takes to refer 
to Desdemona. Then, seeing Cassio produce the 
handkerchief (Desdemona’s) which he had found in 
his lodgings—it having been placed there, of course, 
by Iago—Otello doubts no longer. 

A trumpet call develops into the great blaze of 
choral and orchestral music that introduces the 
splendid scene of the entry of the Doge’s ambassadors 
led by Ludovico (Bass). They bear the Doge’s decree 
recalling Otello to Venice and appointing Cassio in his 
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place. There follows a long ensemble and as the 
scene proceeds Otello’s self-control and sanity slip 
away. He insults Desdemona and strikes her down 
before the shocked assembly. Violently he orders all 
to leave before he chashes to the floor in a fit. Iago 
echoing the populace’s acclamation of Otello earlier 
in the scene, triumphantly salutes his victim— Ecco 
il Leone! "—(*Behold the Lion!") 


ACT IV 

Desdemona's bed-chamber. — Verdi's genius magically 
conveys the poignancy, the tension and the fore- 
boding of this dénouement scene in the orchestral 
introduction and in the use of the woodwind and 
lower strings throughout. As she is undressed by 
Emilia, Desdemona's premonitions and sombre 
thoughts are revealed in the simple Willow Song"— 
(“Salce! Salce!’’)—which is the story of her mother’s 
little maid, Barbara, whose lover “proved mad and 
did forsake her’. There is panic in her outburst as 
she bids good-night (and good-bye) to Emilia. Tran- 
quil again, she recites her night prayer—the lovely 
“Ave Maria’. To an ominous passage on the double- 
basses Otello enters through a secret door. He gazes 
a while on his sleeping wife, then kisses her three times. 
As Desdemona suddenly awakens, he asks her if she 
has prayed since he would not kill her soul as well. 
Again he taxes her with Cassio. As she protests in 
terror and begs for mercy he smothers her. Emilia 
enters as the voice of Desdemona murmurs that she 
dies innocent, but Otello brands her as a liar and the 
mistress of Cassio—lago had told him so, Emilia cries 
out for help. Iago, entering (followed by Ludovico, 
Montano and Cassio) is confronted by Emilia. From 
her and from Cassio, Otello at last hears the truth 
about the fatal handkerchief. His short monologue 
*Niun mi temá” ended, Otello looks upon the white 
face of Desdemona and then stabs himself. He dies 
with the words “Un Бас... ип bacio ancora... 
un altro bacio . . ."—(* A kiss, another kiss . . . and 
yet a kiss")—a. poignant quotation from the felicity 
of the love-duet in the first Act of the opera. 
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L'ELISIR D'AMORE 


Libretto adopted by Donizetti and Felice Romani from “Le Philtre” by Eugene Scribe 





Adina, daughter of innkeeper/landowner . : TERRY REID 
Nemorino, a peasant ; 3 : 2 


UGO BENELLI 
Sergeant Belcore, a military man . : : ATTILIO D'ORAZI 
Doctor Dulcamara, a quack Е i : AURIO TOMICICH 
Gianetta, a village girl : с SHEILA MOLONEY 
Villagers and Soldiers 


R.T.E. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
By kind permission of the RTE Authority 


Conductor: ALBERT ROSEN 
Producer: PADDY RYAN 
Designer: PATRICK MURRAY 
Scenery built and painted in the Opera House, Cork 
The Scene is set in an Italian village in the early part of the Nineteenth Century 


Act I 
Outside of the village 


Act II 


In Adina’s house 


L'Elisir d'Amore was first performed at the Teatro Cannobiana, Milan, on 12 May, 1832 
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L'Ehsir d'Amore 


GAETANO DONIZETTI (1797-1848) 


ACT I 

Adina (Soprano) sits reading outside her farmhouse. 
She is beautiful, and wealthy to boot. Her friends 
and contadini also sit around in the shade enjoying 
the midday respite from work and the heat of the 
summer day. They sing a chorus in appreciation of 
it. Nemorino (Tenor), standing apart, gazes wistfully 
at Adina. His aria, Quanto é bella, expresses his love 
for her while lamenting the diffidence that afflicts 
him in her presence. Adina is fully aware of 
Nemorino in the background and while not at all 
indifferent she is irritated by his timidity in declaring 
himself. She reads to the peasants the story of ‘Tristan 
and Isolde and the love potion (Della crudele Isotta). 
The peasants, and especially Nemorino, are much 
interested in this miraculous potion and wonder where 
it is to be obtained. 

Martial music heralds a company of soldiers 
headed by Sergeant Belcore (Baritone), who at once 
lays siege to Adina’s heart. Nemorino, greatly dis- 
tressed, contrasts the Sergeant’s smug aplomb with 
his own shyness. Adina grants permission to the 
company to bivouac on her lands. The peasants go 
back to work. Adina, left alone with Nemorino, at 
first brushes aside his awkward approaches but 
suddenly relents sufficiently to say that he is good 
and modest while she is capricious. In the tuneful 
air Chiedi all’ aura lusinghiera she says he might 
equally ask the wayward breezes why they are so 
changeable. He replies that his love for her is change- 
less as the river. Not too unkindly she tells him that 
he would be better off to seek someone else to love. 
A flourish of trumpets introduces one of the great 
comic characters of opera—Dr. Dulcamara (Bass), 
the itinerant quack. In the splendid patter song 
Udite, udite o rustici he flamboyantly extols his own 
genius and world renown and the amazing efficacy 
of his universal medicine which will cure all human 
ills from toothache to wrinkles. The peasants are 
greatly impressed and brisk business is done. Nemor- 
ino hangs back to shyly ask the great man whether 
he had ever heard of Queen Isolde’s love potion only 
to be told that the doctor is himself the sole distiller 
of this elixir. Congratulating himself at this answer to 
his prayer, he at once acquires a bottle at a fancy 
price. In the rattling duet Obbligato, ah si obbligato 
the gullible young man fervently thanks the cynical 
quack. What he has bought is a bottle of cheap red 
wine. 
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Nemorino, alone, gulps down his elixir. The results 
are indeed spectacular and Adina discovers him 
ludicrously dancing and singing all by himself. More 
than by these capers she is astonished by his complete 
ignoring of her. The amusing duet Esulti pur la 
barbara expresses Nemorino’s tipsy elation and 
Adina’s pique. So mortified is she indeed that when 
Belcore comes in she maliciously encourages him 
and says she may marry him in a week. When 
Gianetta rushes in with the news that the company 
has been ordered to leave on the morrow, Belcore 
presses Adina to marry him that day. Nemorino, 
sobered, desperately begs Adina to wait another day, 
(Adina credimi) but, still piqued, she consents to the 
Sergeant’s proposal. The Act ends in a brilliant 
ensemble of rejoicing, Nemorino being odd man out. 


ACT II 

Inside the house where the coming marriage is 
being celebrated. After the chorus Cantiam, facciam 
Belcore obliges with a song. Then, in a delightfully 
comic duet, Jo son ricco e tu sei bella, Adina and 
Dulcamara sing and act the tale of the beautiful 
lady gondolier and the elderly senator whom she 
rejects for a younger lover. The notary arrives but 
Adina is strangely reluctant to sign the contract. All 
troop out save Dulcamara. To him Nemorino com- 
plains that despite the elixir his love affairs are even 
more hopeless than before. The doctor prescribes a 
second bottle, but Nemorino is in the difficulty that 
he has no money left. Belcore now comes in much 
annoyed by Adina’s delays. On hearing of Nemorino’s 
desperate need of money he tells him of the bonus of 
twenty scudi paid to recruits and enlarges on the 
pleasures of a soldier’s life. In the course of another 
rollicking duet Nemorino is persuaded to put his mark 
on the enlistment paper. Money in fist, he rushes off 
to find Dulcamara. The girls are in a hubbub of 
excitement. Gianetta impars in deadly secrecy the 
news that Nemorino’s uncle has died leaving him the 
richest and most eligible young man in the parish. 
(Chorus: Possibilissimo, non é probabile!) 

Nemorino is immensely gratified by the flattering 
interest he now attracts. He is not aware of his legacy 
but having just swallowed a quart of the elixir and 
being quite tipsy, he assumes that its magic is at work 
at last. Dulcamara and Adina survey the unusual 
scene, unaware of its true cause—Adina ruefully, 
since she has begun to repent of her harshness. She 


is unreasonably chagrined to find Nemorino become 
the centre of attraction. Off-handedly he tells her 
the tables are now turned and the girls carry him off 
to the dance on the village green. 

In the course of a longish duet Dulcamara tells 
Adina of Nemorino’s purchase of the love potion and 
how, in order to obtain it and the girl he loved, he had 
bartered his freedom. Adina, much affected, decides 
to take matters mto her own hands. For one thing, 
she will buy back the enlistment paper. Nemorino, 
returning, reflects on his coming departure for the 
army and on the softening in Adina’s mood. In the 
air Una furtiva lagrima—one of the gems of bel canto 
—he tells of the effect on him of the tear that had 


stolen down her cheek when she saw him monopolised 
by the other girls. Adina approaches and though 
coldly treated at first she confesses her love for him 
and, in token, hands him back the enlistment paper. 
After Adina’s air, Prendi, per me sei libero, their 
differences are resolved in a tender duet. Belcore 
accepts the situation philosophically. Dulcamara, 
having in the meantime learned of the legacy, reveals 
the news to Adina and Nemorino and to the villagers 
he declares that his elixir not alone aids true love but 
brings riches as well. The villagers rush to buy and 
the good doctor—the real hero of the whole affair— 
is accorded a rousing send-off in the glittering chorus 
that ends the opera. 
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Best wishes 
to the Dublin | 
Grand Opera Society 

for a successful 
season 


2) HIBERNIAN 
INSURANCE 


Hawkins House, Hawkins Street, Dublin 2. Tel 772911 
And local offices throughout the country. 


WILSON HARTNELL 








LINDA VAJNA 

(Soprano), who will be remembered for previous 
performances in Dublin (Aida) returns to sing the 
role of Desdemona in Otello. Her opera début was 
at the Scala since when she has been a frequent 
guest in a wide repertory at such great opera 
houses as those of Rome, Trieste, Palermo, Naples, 
Bordeaux, Nice, Madrid, Brussels, Prague and 
Moscow. 


The Artistes 


UGO BENELLI 

(Tenor) received his musical training in the 
finishing school for young opera singers at the 
Scala in which he won a place after a nation-wide 
competition. Since his public career began in 1958 
he has been active in the most noted opera houses 
of Europe and also in North and South America. 
He has been a frequent and favourite visitor to 
Dublin and at the Glyndebourne and Wexford 
Festivals. His long-play recordings of Rossini 
operas with famous casts have received critical 
acclaim. Benelli makes a welcome return to 
Dublin after a successful series of performances 
at the Teatro Regio of Turin and in Italian 
telecasts of Rossini’s L’Jtaliana in Algeri. 
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THE ULTIMATE IN SOUND AND VISION 


BROWNLEE BROS. LTD. MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF FERGUSON PRODUCTS 





FRANCO BONANOME 

(Tenor) is already well-known in Dublin which 
admired especially his singing in the production 
of Tales of Hoffman last winter. A Roman, he 
has sung with success in Italian theatres such as 
the San Carlo of Naples and the Rome Opera. 
Has also participated in the International Seasons 
at Marseilles and Barcelona and in South Africa. 


The Artistes 


BRENDAN CAVANAGH 

(Tenor). Has sung over the years in a great many 
of the Society’s productions and as tenor soloist 
in Messiah, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, Verdi’s 
Requiem. He has taken principal tenor roles with 
Our Lady’s Choral Society and Glasnevin 
Musical Society. One of the most musicianly and 
versatile of Irish singers. 


MARIO DI FELICI 

(Tenor). This young artist, after succeeding in 
the Spoleto concursus, made his début in that city 
in Tosca. From there he progressed to the major 
Italian opera houses of Florence, Palermo and 
Rome (including a Caracalla Season). Last year 
in Bergamo (Donizetti's native city) he took the 
leading role in a stellar cast in the first Italian 
performance of Donizetti's Les Martires. After 
his performances in Aida in Dublin (where he 
sings for the first time) he goes to the Rome 
Opera to sing Rodolfo in La Bohéme. 
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ATTILIO D’ORAZI 

(Baritone). Has been one of the most popular 
visitors to Dublin since he made his début here 

in 1959 at the start of his operatic career. In the 
intervening years he has created an enviable 
reputation as one of the most versatile and 
musicianly artists on the Italian operatic scene. 
He has been very active during the current opera 
seasons at the Rome Opera, the San Carlo of 
Naples, the Comunale of Bologna and other 
centres. He returns to Dublin this Spring to form 
with Ugo Benelli the famous duo which delighted 
Dublin opera goers in earlier performances of 
Donizetti's L'Elisir d'Amore. 


The Artistes 


RENATO FRANCESCONI 

This is his fifth visit to Ireland and he will be 
remembered for his performance in Aida in 1972. 
He has sung throughout Europe and also in the 
United States, South America and Africa. He has 
performed at La Scala, Covent Garden and the 
Metropolitan. This season he sings the exacting 
roles of Otello and Andrea Chénier. 


GIANGIACOMO GUELFI 

Is one of the greatest of living baritones. His 
name is a household word in all the great centres 
of opera in Europe, both Americas and the Far 
East. He needs no introduction to Dublin 
audiences who will vividly recall the splendour 
of his performances in Nabucco and in T'osca in 
earlier years. He has accepted the Society's 
invitation to return to repeat one of his greatest 
roles—Gérard in Andrea Chénier in which he 
was last heard here in the Summer of 1964. 
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In 1853, those romantic travellers, the troubadours, inspired Verdi to 
compose what is one of his most popular works — I| Trovatore. 

Today's romantic travellers are Toyotas. A range of cars precision built 
to take you anywhere in safety and in style. With real economy and comfort. 

Verdi would have loved them. Especially built-in features like the radio 
in every model (plus an eight-track stereo in the Crown). Bringing you 
music wherever you go. 

But Verdi never had the chance to see them. He left the Opera in a 
slow, uncomfortable old coach. 

You can do better than that. Test drive the Toyota of your choice 
tomorrow. 


Toyota (Ireland) Ltd., 

Sales Division, Newlands Cross, 
Naas Road, Co. Dublin. 
Telephone: (01) 592771/2/3. 


LALOR & PARTNERS 
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JOSHUA HECHT 

(Baritone). First appeared in Dublin last winter 
in Tales of Hoffman. Has sung leading roles in 
all the most prestigious opera organizations in the 
United States including the Metropolitan, the 
New York City Opera and the Opera Companies 
of San Francisco, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, etc. He left the U.S. to settle in 
Europe in 1972—since when he has been engaged 
by the San Carlo of Naples, the Massimo of 
Palermo and the Liceo of Barcelona and many 
other theatres. He will be the Iago in Otello, a 
role which he has frequently sung during the past 
year in both Europe and America. 


The Artistes 


BRENDAN KEYES 

(Baritone) won six major trophies at the Feis 
Ceoil, including the Plunkett Greene and the 
Joseph O’Mara Cups. He has sung extensively 

in concert and on radio. His initial opera 
appearance was with the Irish National Opera 
Company as the Commendatore in “Don 
Giovanni". During the past year he has appeared 
in Haydn’s “Creation” and Handel's *Messiah". 
Has made many valuable contributions in past 
D.G.O.S. seasons. 


PETER McBRIEN 

(Baritone) is a member of the RTE Singers with 
whom he has participated in several European 
tours. Has sung the following principal roles with 
the Irish National Opera :— Schaunard in La 
Bohéme, the Don in Don Giovanni, Figaro in 
The Barber of Seville and Dandini in Rossini’s 
La Cenerentola. Has appeared in oratorio and 
concert recitals throughout Ireland and is a 
regular broadcaster on RTE. This is his third 
season with the D.G.O.S. in which he will sing 
several roles including Schaunard in La Bohéme. 
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SEAN MITTEN 

(Bass) has many major Feis Ceoil awards to his 
credit, including the John McCormack Cup, the 
Bass Solo Gold Medal and the Joseph O’ Mara 
Cup. Has done much concert work and sung 
principal roles in musical comedy and light opera 
with the leading Irish organisations, e.g. the 
Rathmines and Rathgar, the Wexford Light 
Opera Society and the Waterford Festival. Has 
sung also at the Wexford Festival and in recent 
broadcast performance of La Cenerentola on 


RE: 











= The Artistes 


FRANCO PUGLIESE 

(Bass) is another singer who was launched on his 
career through success at the Spoleto Competition 
and that of the Teatro Nuovo of Milan, since 
when he has sung a very wide range of parts in 
Italy at the Scala and the opera houses of Rome, 
Naples and Venice to mention but a few. His 
international engagements brought him to the 
Metropolitan and many of the more prestigious 
opera centres in Europe. 





PATRICK RING 

(Tenor) has also been over recent years an 
esteemed member of the casts of D.G.O.S. 
productions where his work has always attracted 
audience and critical acclaim. He has sung 
regularly with the Irish National Opera and with 
the Wexford Festival including Wexford’s 
production of Janacek’s Katya Kabanora at the 
York Festival 1973. Is equally versatile in the 
concert and oratorio fields. 
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ALESSANDRO SABBATINI 

(Bass). Comes to Dublin this year for the first 
time direct from appearances in La Bohéme at 
the Rome Opera. He has also been singing on 
such Italian opera stages as Caracalla, the San 
Carlo of Naples and the Teatro Verdi of Pisa. 
Has appeared in opera and concert in many 
other European centres. 


The Artistes 


SALVATORE SASSU 

(Baritone) is a native of Sardinia. Studied at tne 
Conservatorio Rossini of Pesaro and competed 
successfully at the competitions for aspirant opera 
singers at Palermo and Spoleto. After a 2-year 
finishing course at the Rome Opera, made his 
début at Spoleto in 1971. Engaged in 1973 for 
the annual official opera seasons at Piacenza and 
Cremona. This is the popular baritone’s fifth visit 
to Dublin when he will sing in La Bohéme 

and Aida. 


AURIO TOMICICH 

(Bass). Born in Trieste. With the assistance of a 
scholarship awarded at a national concursus in 
Italy, he studied music and voice at the Palermo 
Conservatory for three years until 1973 when he 
made his stage début at the Experimental Opera 
Theatre of Spoleto as Fiesco in Simon Boccanegra. 
Has already fulfilled important opera engagements 
in Italy (Naples, Trieste, Cagliari and Foggia) 
and in concert (Beethoven’s Mass at the Teatro 
Massimo of Palermo). 


THE SIGN 
OF GOOD 
BUSINESS 


Millions of people all over the 
world are familiar with the 
friendly Esso oval. To them it 
stands for more than the 
finest oils and lubricants. 

It stands fora company you 
can trust. And in business, 
that’s a valuable asset. 





DUBLIN GRAND OPERA SOCIETY 


PRODUCTIONS 
1041--76 


W—Winter Season S—Spring Season 
ADRIANA LECOUVREUR 

Francesca Cilea > (1866-1950) 

1967—S. 


AIDA 

Giuseppe Verdi * (1813—1901) 

1942—W ; 1943—W ; 1945—S; 1947—8; 1948—S; 
1950—5; 1954—W; 1957—S; 1958—S; 1961—S; 
1963—S; 1967—S; 1971—S; 1976—S. 


L’AMICO FRITZ 
Pietro Mascagni · 
1952—W. 


(1863-1945) 


ANDREA CHENIER 
Umberto Giordano ` (1867—1948) 
1957—S; 1959—S; 1964—S; 1970—S; 1976—S. 


AVE MARIA 
Salvatore Allegra 
1959—S. 


UN BALLO IN MASCHERA 

G. Verdi > (1813-1901) 

1040--5; 1050--5; 1055--5; 1056-5; 1058-5; 
1963—S; 1966—W; 1975—S. 


IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA 

Gioacchino A. Rossini ` (1792—1868) 

1942—W; 1951—S; 1952—W; 1953—S; 1957—59; 
1959—S; 1960—S; 1965—S; 1968—W; 1971—W. 


THE BARTERED BRIDE 
Bedrich Smetana * (1824—1884) 
1953—W; 1971—W. 


LA BOHEME 

Giacomo Puccini: (1858-1924) 

1941—$5; 1942—W; 1943—3; 1944—W ; 1945—W; 
1947—S; 1948—W; 1950—S; 1951—S; 1952—S; 
1953—S; 1953—W; 1954—W; 1955—W; 1956—S; 
1957—W; 1958—W; 1960—W; 1962—S; 1964—S; 
1965—W; 1967—S; 1970—S; 1973—S; 1976—S. 


THE BOHEMIAN GIRL 
Michael W. Balfe > (1808-1870) 
1943—W. 





CARMEN 

Georges Bizet ` (1843—1895) 

1941--УУ; 1943-53; 1944—W; 1946—W; 1947—S; 
1948—W ; 1950—S; 1951—W; 1952—W; 1953—W; 
1954—W; 1956—W; 1959—W; 1961—W;; 1963—W; 
1965—W; 1967—W; 1970—W; 1973—W. 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 

P. Mascagni ` (1963—1945) 

1941—W; 1942—S; 1950—W; 1955—W; 1959—S; 
1960—W; 1973—S. 


CECILIA 
Licinio Refice - 
1954—3. 


(1884-1954) 


LA CENERENTOLA 
G. A. Rossini * (1792—1868) 
10/9--5. 


COSI FAN TUTTE 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart + (1756-1791) 
1950—S; 1961—W. 


DON CARLOS 
С. Verdi + (1813-1901) 
1950—W; 1965—S; 1967—S; 1973—W. 


DON GIOVANNI 
W. A. Mozart + (1756-1791) 


1943—8; 1944—W; 1947—S; 1950—S; 1953—W; 
1955—98; 1958—98; 1962—W; 1965—W;; 1968—W;; 


1975—W. 


DON PASQUALE 

Gaetano Donizetti ` (1797—1848) 

1952—$; 1957—95; 1959—S; 1961—S; 1966—S; 
1969—S; 1975—S. 


I PURITANI 
Vincenzo Bellini 
1075--5. 


L'ELISIR dAMORE 
G. Donizetti * (1797—1848) 
1958—S; 1969—S; 1971—S; 1976—S. 


ERNANI 
G. Verdi - 
1965—S. 


(1814-1901) 


EUGENE ONEGIN 
Peter I. Tchaikowsky + (1840-1893) 
1969—W. 


FALSTAFF 
G. Verdi * (1813-1901) 
1960—S; 1973—S. 
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FAUST 

Charles F. Gounod > (1818-1805) 

1941—S; 1941—W; 1943—S; 1944—S; 1945—W; 
1946—W ; 1948—8; 1949—8; 1950—W; 1951--W; 
1952—W ; 1955—W; 1957—W ; 1959—W ; 1961—W; 
1965—W ; 1972—W. 


LA FAVORITA 
G. Donizetti * (1797—1848) 
1942—W; 1968—S; 1974—S. 


FEDORA 
Umberto Giordano * 


1959—W. 


(1867-1948) 


FIDELIO 
Ludwig van Beethoven ° 


1954—W; 1970—W. 


(1770-1827) 


DIE FLEDERMAUS 
Johann Strauss > (1825-1899) 
1962—W; 1963—W; 1969—W. 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN 
Richard Wagner * (1813-1883) 
1946—S; 1964—W. 


LA FORZA DEL DESTINO 
G. Verdi > (1813-1901) 
1951—W; 1952—S; 1954—S; 1973—S. 


GIANNI SCHICCHI 
G. Puccini + (1858-1924) 
1962—S. 


LA GIOCONDA 
Amilcare Ponchielli + 
1944—W; 1945—5. 


(1834—1886) 


HANSEL AND GRETEL 
Engelbert Humperdinck * (1854-1921) 
1943—W; 1944—8; 1949—W ; 1954—W. 


TALES OF HOFFMAN 
Jacques Offenbach * (1819-1880) 
1945—3; 1945—W ; 1957—W ; 1970—W ; 1975—W. 


IDOMENEO 
W. A. Mozart + (1756-1791) 
1956—W. 


JENUFA 
L. Janatek * (1854-1928) 
1973—W. 


LOHENGRIN 
R. Wagner * (1813-1883) 
1971—W. 


LUCIA DE LAMMERMOOR 

G. Donizetti + (1797-1848) 

1955—S3; 1956—S; 1958—S; 1960—S; 1962—S; 
1965—S; 1967—S; 1971—S; 1974—S. 


MACBETH 
Gs Verdi ` 
1963—S. 


(1814-1901) 


MADAME BUTTERFLY 

G. Puccini * (1858-1924) 

1049— 5; 1949—5; I944—-9; 1945—3; 1945—W; 
TOAG W; 1947 W; 1949—95; 1951—W; 1952—9; 
1953—5; 1954—3; 1955 W; 1957 5; 1958- W; 
1961—W; 1966—S; 1967—S; 1969—9; 1971—9; 
1974—95. 


МАМОМ 
Jules Massenet ` (1842-1912) 
1952—S; 1956—S;; 1962—W; 1969—W. 


MANON LESCAUT 
G. Puccini + (1858-1924) 
1958—5; 1961—98; 1972—95. 


THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 

W. A. Mozart + (1756-1791) 

1942 9; 1942 W; 1943- W: 1948 W; 1953S; 
1957—W; 1959—W ; 1969—W'; 1973—5. 


IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO 
Domennco Cimarosa * (1749-1801) 
1961—S. 


MEDICO SUO MALGRADO 
S. Allegra 
1962—S. 


MESSIAH 
George F. Handel + (1685-1759) 
1959—W. 


MIGNON 
Ambroise Thomas ` (1811—1896) 
1966—W; 1967—W. 


MUSIC HATH MISCHIEF 
Gerard Victory 
1968—W. 


NABUCCO 
G. Verdi * (1813-1901) 


1962—S; 1964—S; 1969—S; 1972—S. 
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a week or longer in one of the glorious 
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GETAWAY .. . to the friendly welcome, top 
class service, food and accommodation you'll 


find waiting for you in any Great Southern hotel, 


The rates are really attractive—and the welcome 
is specially warm to children. The whole family 


will enjoy the famous Great Southern facilities 


and recreations — which include nightly 
entertainment from June to October. So... 
GETAWAY .... to your favourite Great 
Southern hotel . . . . to really get that 
holiday feeling! 
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Great Southern Hotel Galway 
Corrib Great Southern Galway 
Parknasilla Great Southern Co. Kerry 
Rosslare Great Southern Co. Wexford 
Mulrany Great Southern Co. Mayo 
Kenmare Great Southern Co. Kerry 
Bundoran Great Southern Co. Donegal 
Killarney Great Southern Co. Kerry 
Torc Great Southern Killarney, Co. Kerry 





Sligo Great Southern Co. Sligo 





Contact the hotel of your choice or 
CENTRAL RESERVATIONS 

GREAT SOUTHERN HOTELS 

1 HARBOUR ROAD 

DUN LAOGHAIRE 

CO. DUBLIN 
Telephone 808581 





BRENNAN INSURANCES, LTD. 


Specialists for all forms of Life and General Assurance 
including Pension Schemes and House Purchase 


INCORPORATED INSURANCE BROKERS 


1, 2, 3 WESTMORELAND STREET, DUBLIN 2 


Telephone: 778358/782088/774781 Telex : 


4275 Telegrams: BrinsurE, DuBLIN 







NORMA 
Vincenzo Bellini > (1802—1835) 
1955—5; 1961—85. 


ORFEO ed EURIDICE 
Christoph W. Gluck > (1714-1797) 
1960—W. 


OTELLO 
G. Verdi * (1813-1901) 
1946—S; 1946—W; 1959—S; 1964—S; 1976—S. 


I PAGLIACCI 

Ruggiero Leoncavallo ` (1858-1924) 

1941—W ; 1942—5; 1950—W ; 1955—W ; 1956—S; 
1960—W ; 1968—W;; 1973—S. 


LES PECHEURS DE PERLES 
G. Bizet * (1843-1895) 
1964—W. 


PELLEAS ET MELISANDE 
Claude Debussy * (1862—1918) 
1948—S. 


QUEEN OF SPADES 
P. I. Tchaikowsky * (1840-1893) 
1972—W. 


RIGOLETTO 

G. Verdi * (1813-1901) 

1941—W; 1944—W ; 1945—W ; 1947—5; 1948—5; 
1948—W; 1949—W; 1951—S; 1952—S; 1953—S; 
1955—S; 1956—S; 1958—S; 1959—S; 1961—S; 
1963—S; 1965—S; 1966—S; 1068--5; 1970—S; 
1974—S. 


ROMEO ET JULIETTE 
C. Gounod * (1818-1899) 
1945—S. 


DER ROSENKAVALIER 
Richard Strauss ` (1864-1957) 
1964—W; 1972—W; 1975—W. 


SAMSON AND DELILAH 
Camille Saint-Saens < (1845-1921) 


1942—S; 1944—S; 1947—W; 1966—W; 1974—W. 


IL SEGRETO di SUSANNA 
Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari ` (1876-1948) 
1956—S. 


IL SERAGLIO 


W. A. Mozart + (1756-1791) 


1949—S; 1951—S; 1953—W; 1960—W; 1964—W. 


SIMON BOCCANEGRA 
G. Verdi * (1813-1901) 
1956—W ; 1974—8. 


LA SONNAMBULA 
V. Bellini * (1802-1835) 
1960—S; 1963—S. 


SUOR ANGELICA 
G. Puccini * (1858-1924) 
1069--5. 


TANNHAUSER 
R. Wagner * (1813-1883) 
1943—S; 1962—W. 


TOSCA™ 

С. Puccini * (1858-1924) 

1941—W;; 1942—S; 1943—W; 1946—S; 1947—W; 
1948—W ; 1949—W; 1950—W; 1951—S; 1952—W; 
1954—S; 1955—S; 1956—W; 1957—S; 1958—W; 
1960—S; 1963—S; 1966—S; 1968—S; 1970—S; 
1975—S. 





LA TRAVIATA 

G. Verdi * (1813-1901) 

1941—5; 1941—W; 1942—W; 1944—S; 1946—S; 
1946—W; 1947—W; 1949—S; 1950—S; 1951—S; 
1952—S; 1953—S; 1954—S; 1955—S; 1956—S; 
1957—S; 1958—W; 1960—S; 1962—S; 1964—S; 
1066--5; 1068--5; 1970—S; 1972—S; 1975—S. 


TRISTAN UND ISOLDE 
R. Wagner * (1813-1883) 
1953—S; 1963—W. 


IL TROVATORE 

G. Verdi * (1813-1901) 

1941—5; 1942—S; 1943—S; 1944—S; 1945—W; 
1946—5; 1947—W ; 1949—W ; 1949—W ; 1950—W ; 
1951—W ; 1952—W ; 1954—3; 1956—S; 1959—W ; 
1962—S; 1966—S; 1969—S; 1972—S; 1975—W. 


TURANDOT 
G. Puccini * (1858-1924) 
1957—W ; 1960—S; 1964—S; 1968—S; 1971—S. 


DIE VALKURE 


R. Wagner * (1813-1883) 
1956—W. 

WERTHER 

J. Massenet * (1842—1912) 
1967—W. 


DER ZIGEUNERBARON 
J. Strauss ` (1825-1899) 
1964—W. 
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SOMETHING OLD 一 SOMETHING NEW 


The Imperial Hotel, on the fashionable 
South Mall, at the heart of Cork, 
blends rgth century elegance with 





the latest in modern facilities. 
The impressive Victorian facade remains, 
but inside, each bedroom has its own 


private bathroom, telephone and radio. IMPERIAL 
The reste , with „1 
Кот. засын HOTEL 
place to wine and dine. 


SOUTH MALL 
CORK 
021 - 23304 
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Patron Members 
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Aboud, Romize M. 
Abrahamson, Mrs. Joyce 
Adler, Mrs. Anna 

Allen, Mrs. H. A. 
Alton, Dr. Bryan G. 
Anderson, J. F. 
Anderson, Miss Mary 
Anderson, Mrs. R. A. 
Appleby, John A. 
Archer, Miss Joan 
Ardiff, Mrs. Henry 
Arkwright, Major Michael R. 


Bamford, Mrs. M. G. 
Banahan, Mrs. Percy E. 
Barbour, William P. 
Barragry, Gerard 

Barry, Thomas A. 
Barry, Tommy 

Beatty, John R. 

Beatty, Wallace 

Beit, Sir Alfred, Bart. 
Bennett, Douglas G. 
Bennett, Mrs. Maureen 
Berg, Philip 

Blackburne, Miss Annabel 
Black-Schell, Mrs. Liane 
Blake, Dr. John 

Blume, H. N. 

Bonny, J. J. 

Bourke, George 

Bourke, Jack 

Bourke, W. J. 

Bowe, Mrs. Clotilde 
Boydell, Lt. Col. Derek H. 
Boyle, Miss Patricia J. 
Boylan, David M. J. 
Bracken, Anthony 
Bradley, Mrs. Terry 
Brady, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Brady, George E. 

Brass, Mrs. J. E. P. 
Brassil, Miss Patricia 


Chairman of Patron Members Committee: 


J. F. MacInerney 


Breen, John 

Brennan, Charles J., B.L. 

Brennan, Gabriel 

Brennan, Gay 

Brennan, John B. 

Breslin, Miss Mary 

Brindley, Basil 

Broadhead, John MacD. 

Brooks, Clive Lefroy 

Brosnan, W. 

Browne, Anthony J., B.A., 
B.Dent.Sc. 

Bruton, Christopher F., F.A.O.I. 

Buchalter, M. Don 

Buckley, Charles A. 

Buckley, Corry A. 

Budds, Mrs. Eithne 

Burke, Mrs. Desmond 

Burke, Ray, T.D. 

Burke, Michael 

Burke, Patrick M. 

Burton, Nigel Mark 

Bustard, Aubrey 

Butler, Milo D. 

Butler, The Hon. Mr. Justice Sean 

Byrne, Edward F. 

Byrne, Edward F. 

Byrne, Miss Eileen 

Byrne, Mrs. Elaine 

Byrne, Gabriel J. 

Byrne, J. J. 

Byrne, Mrs. Kevin M. P. 

Byrne, Myles 

Byrne, Seamus 

Byrne, Sean G. 


Caldwell, W. A. 

Cahill, Anthony F. 
Cahill, Richard J. 
Callaghan, Dr. Brendan 
Callaghan, D. S. 
Callanan, J. P. 


Cameron, Mrs. Jean 
Cant, R. L., B.A., B.A.I. 
Capuchin Publications 
Caplin, Samuel, P.C. 
Caracciolo, Prince Ferdinando 
d'Ardia 
Carey, Mrs. M. 
Carney, Dr. Desmond 
Carney, Miss Maria 
Carney, Mrs. Edith M. 
Carney, Mrs. John A. 
Carroll, Miss Dorothy 
Carroll, Miss Frances 
Carroll, John D'Arcy 
Carroll, Miss Maire 
Carroll, Miss Mella 
Carroll, Prof. Peter K. 
Carroll, Miss Sheila 
Carroll, William L. 
Caron L TMJ. 
Carton, Myles J. 
Casey, Francis A. 
Casey, Martin 
Casey, Michael McStay 
Cassidy, Miss Hilda 
Cassidy, M. R. 
Chadwick, T. 
Chalker, Robert P. 
Champion, Miss Mona 
Chubb, Mrs. M. G. 
Clarke, Mrs. Dermot :- 
Clarke, Prof. Edward J. 
Clarke, Joseph 
Clarke, Maurice, B.Sc. 
Clarke-Stanley, Mrs. Olive 
Clarkson, Mrs. Teresa M. 
Cleeve, Mrs. H. J. 
Coakley, Mrs. Denis 
Coleman, George W. 
Coleman, Mrs. Margaret 
Colgan, Miss Margaret 
Colgan, Vincent G. 
Collie, Miss Agnes 


You like 10 meet the Artists 


taking part at the Itahan Festival of Opera 


NICO'S 
RESTAURANT 


53 DAME STREET 


TELEPHONE 773062 


ITALIAN CUISINE 
FOOD, SERVICE AND COMFORT PAR EXCELLENCE 


Dinner 6 p. m.—1 a.m. Open Monday to Saturday Wine Licence 





The personal travel agent goes tour operating 
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Colligan, Mrs. Letitia 
Collins-Powell, Miss Deirdre 
Conalty, Dr. Michael L. 
Condon, Dennis J. 
Condon, Mrs. Stephanie 
Conlon, Dr. & Mrs. Peter J. 
Connell, Rev. Desmond 
Connell, Miss Norah 
Conner, Mrs. Orlana 
Connolly, Joseph A. 
Conroy, Dr. J. P. 
Convery, Denis B. 
Cooke, Mrs. John 
Coonan, Charles E., Solr. 
Cooney, Mrs. Michael ЁК. 
Corballis, J. J. 

Corbet, Mrs. Clare 
Corboy, Dr. Alice 
Corcoran, Mrs. Anne 
Corcoran, Richard, B.Sc. 
Corr, Miss Blandine 
Corr, Hugh A. 

Corry, Dr. T. P. 

Costello, Gerald P., M.D. 
Costello, John A., S.C. 
Costello, Miss Mary 
Costelloe, Mrs. William J. 
Coughlan, Anthony 
Counihan, Dr. Maeve 
Craddock, Miss M. 
Craigen, Eric I. B. 
Crampton, G. H. C. 
Craven, Mrs. Dorothy 
Creedon, Gerard A. 
Cremin, Miss Marie F. 
Cronhelm, Anthony J. 
Crosbie, Miss Betty 
Crotty, Thomas P. 
Crowley, Mrs. Ellen 
Cruess-Callaghan, Dr. Anne 
Cruise, Jack 

Cruise, Mrs. Joan 
Cullen, Laurence 
Cusack, Desmond A. 


Daly, Edward, M.A., B.Comm. 
Daly, Marcus J. A. 

D'Arcy, Tames A., S.C. 
D'Arcy, Thomas 

Dargan, Mrs. Ann 

Davidson, Miss Jennifer 
Davidson, Norris 

Davis, Harold, M.A. 

Davitt, Cahir F. 

Davitt, The Hon. Mr. Justice Cahir 
Davitt, Miss Grainne 

Davitt, Maurice 

Davitt, Robert E., M.D. 
Dawson, Miss Janet 

Deasy, Dr. Brendan 

Deasy, Dr. Patrick F. 

Deeny, James L. 


Delaney, Miss Eilis 

Delaney, Martin J. 

Delargy, Peter Malcolm 

Del Carrill, H.E. Jose Alberto, 
Argentinian Ambassador 

Dempsey, Brian P. 

Dempsey, Dr. Brendan C. 

Dempsey, Mrs. B. C. 

Dempsey, Edward J. 

Dempsey, J. F. 

Dempsey, Kingsley J., B.A. 

Dennis, Mrs. H. B. 

Duffy, Thomas J. 

de Souza, Mrs. Alexandra 

de Valera, Mrs. Sally 

de Valera, Professor Ruaidhri 

Digby, L. Dillon, M.D. 

Dillon, Aidan L., A.C.A. 

Dillon, John A. 

Dillon, Sir Robert, Bart. 

Dinan, Miss Monica 

Dockrell, Maurice E., T.D. 

Doenecke, Dr. Arthur Lawrence 

Dolan, John 

Dolan, Miss Mary 

Donnellan, James J. 

Donnelly, Mrs. Angela 

Donnelly, Frank 

Donnelly, Miss Kyra 

Donnelly, Thomas F., District Justice 

Donoughmore, The Countess of 

Dooley, Charles 

Dooley, Mrs. Margaret M. 

Doolin, Miss Marion 

Dore, Mrs. James 

Douglas, J. Harold 

Dowd, Bernard 

Dowling, Miss Kathleen 

Dowling, W. J. 

Downes, Desmond V., F.C.A. 

Doyle, Miss Adrienne 

Doyle, Brian, F.C.A. 

Doyle, Miss Paula M., B.A., H.Dip. 

Doyle, Mr. Justice Thomas A. 

Doyle, Vincent M. D. 

Duffy, George V. 

Duffy, Miss Lucie M. 

Duffy, Thomas J. 

Duggan, Mrs. Carmel 

Dundon, Dr. Sheamus 

Dunleavy, Mr. and Mrs. S. 

Dunkin, Raymond 


Earley, William 
Ebrill, N. J. 

Edge, Mrs. Ethel V. 
Egan, Mrs. A. 
Egan, Frank, B.D.S. 
Egan, John G. 

Egan. John V. 

Egan, Miss Laura F. 
Egan, Miss Máire 


Egan, Thomas 

Egan, George E. 
Egleston, Roger P. 
Elliman, Mrs. Elaine 
Elliman, Max 

Elliot, F. W. 

Ellis, William R., S.C. 
Esses, Clement 

Esso Teoranta 

Evans, Mrs. Adrienne 
Evers, W. J. 


Fagan, Miss Mary, B.A. 

Fagan, Patrick 

Fagan, Peter 

Fahy, P. J. 

Farrell, Mrs. Frances C. 

Farrell, Mrs. Hilda C. 

Farrelly, James Michael 

Farrell, Miss Philomena 

Farrington, Dr. A. 

Faulkner, Frederick 

Fay, Desmond J. 

Fitzpatrick, P.C., Bernard J. 

Fitzgerald, Mrs. W. O’B. 

Feldman, David, M.A., B.B.S. 

Feldman, Karl 

Fennelly, James J., M.D., M.R.C.P.I. 

Ferguson, Robert M. 

Fielding, Dr. John F. 

Finegan, Mrs. Margaret M. 

Finlay, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Thomas F. 

Finlay, William D., S.C. 

Fitzgerald, Mrs. Bernadette 

Fitzgerald, Desmond, .Arch. 

Fitzgerald, John D. 

FitzGerald, Mrs. Oliver 

FitzGerald, Mrs. W. O’B. 

Fitzgerald, Patrick 

Fitzgerald, William P. 

FitzPatrick, Mrs. Joan 

FitzPatrick, P.C., Bernard J. 

Fitzpatrick, William C. 

Fitzpatrick, Frank 

Fitzgibbon, John 

Fitzsimons, Paul 

Flanagan, Ivan 

Fletcher, Kenneth 

Flood, Fergus M., B.L. 

Flood, Mr. and Mrs. John J. 

Flynn, Daniel F. 

Flynn-Darcy, Denis 

Flynn, Richard G. 

Foley, F.S. 

Fogarty, Mrs. Dolores 

Foley, Thomas G. 

Forde, Patrick 

Forte, Mrs. Rita 

Forti, Dr. Ernesto 

Foster, Miss Hilda 

Foster, Thomas 


Foster, William 
Frent. Lt. Col. George A., O:B.E. 
Fusco, Costantino 


Gair, H.E. Vincent, Australian 
Ambassador 

Gallagher, Patrick J., B.A., B.Comm. 

Galvin, Dr. H. J. 

Galvin, John Vincent 

Galway-Greer, Miss Betty 

Ganly, Mrs. Arthur 

Gannon, The Hon. Mr. Justice Séan 

Gallagher, Mrs. H. Patricia 

Garland, E. W. 

Garland, Miss Imelda 

Garland, J. Noel 

Garvey, John A. 

Gavigan, Thomas Patrick 

Gaynor, Mrs. J. K. 

Gaynor, Mrs. Violet 

Gilbert, Gerald 

Gill, William J. 

Gilligan, Patrick T. 

Gilmore, Mrs. A. F. 

Gilmore, Mrs. Mary 

Giltrap, Mrs. J. 

Glasgow, Mrs. Т. ОС. 

Glass, Malcolm 

Goff, Miss Barbara 

Gonzales, Dr. Louis B. 

Goodhue, Mrs. G. E. 

Gray, Miss Joan 

Griffin, Frank, The Hon. Mr. Justice 

Griffith, J. 

Griffith, Mrs. John L. 

Guerin, Mrs. Margaret 

Guinan, Dermot 

Guiney, Dr. Edward J. 

Guiney, Thomas J., B.L., A.C.A. 

Guinness, The Hon. Desmond 

Guinness, Mrs. Richard 

Guinning, Mrs. Evelyn 


Hall, Miss Mary M. 

Hallin, Mrs. Amelda 

Hallin, Miss Vanja 

Hamilton, Mrs. Nancie 

Hamilton, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Liam 

Hamilton, William Andrew 

Hand, Geoffrey J. 

Hanley, Denis, M.Sc. 

Hanley, Miss Philomena 

Hannan, Michael P. 

Hannigan, ‘Terence 

Hanrahan, Dr. Gabrielle Clarke 

Hanratty, Bernard Vincent 

Hanson, Mrs. P. J. A. 

Hardy, Miss Elizabeth 

Hardy, Francis J. 

Harmen, B. D. S. Francis 

Harpur, Miss Alveen P. 

Harrington, M. J. 
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Harrison, Desmond Noel 
Harvey, Gerard P. 
Hastings, Austin F. 
Haugh, Miss Irene 
Haughey, Charles J., T.D. 
Hayes, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hayes, Mrs. Louie 
Hazleton, Mrs. Margaret 
Heagney, Miss Ena 
Hearne, G. R. 

Hearty, Miss Rosaleen 
Heavey, Charles J. 
Heffernan, Mrs. Helen M. 
Heffernan, Sean J. 


Henchy, The Hon. Mr. Justice 


Seamus 


Henderson, J. S. 
Hendron, Jnr., Vincent A. 
Hennessy, Miss Joan M. 
Henry, Desmond E. 
Henry, Miss Margaret 
Herlihy, Miss Aine 
Herlihy, Dermot P. 
Hickey, Declan 

Hickey, P. T, 

Higgins, Niall Pierce 
Higgins, Thomas M. 
Hillery, Mrs. Patk. J. 
Hirsch, Robert 

Hogkinson, Mrs. Fred 
Hoey, Dr. Hilary, M.C.V. 
Hogan, Mrs. Joseph C. 











& Son 


Appraisals and advice 


on all aspects of property, 
including Valuations, 
Finance, Investments, 
Rating and Compensation ; 
Sales, Lettings and 
Management. 


LISN EY E 


PROPERTY CONSULTANTS, 

ESTATE AGENTS AUCTIONEERS & VALUERS 
24 ST. STEPHEN'S GREEN, DUBLIN 2 
Tel. (01)764471. Telex 5804 

Offices at Belfast, Cork & Dun Laoghaire 





Hogan, Brian, B.Arch. 

Hogan, Miss Margaret M. 
Hogan, Thomas L. 

Holfeld, H. R. 

Holfeld, Mrs. H. R. 
Holmpatrick, The Lady 
Honohan, William A., M.A., F.I.A. 
Horgan, Miss Margaret C. 
Horsman, Henry F. 

Hughes, Dr. Anthony 

Hughes, Mrs. Christine 

Hughes, Mrs. Heather 

Hughes, Mrs. Maureen 

Hughes, Mrs. Mona, B.A., H.D.E. 
Hyland, Robert W. 


Irish International Advertising and 
Marketing Ltd. 
Ivory, Mrs. Rose 


Jackson, Mrs. C. F. 
Jackson, Mrs. Norah P. 
Jacob, Edward J. A. 

Jessop, Mrs. K. A. 

John; EE. Т. 

Johnson, Mrs. R. H. 
Johnston, Miss Marie Louise 
Johnston, Robert W. R. 
Jones, Mrs. Liam A. 

Judge, Mrs. Kathleen 


Kane, Mrs. Sheila 


Kavanagh, Miss Honora Mary, B.A. 


Kavanagh, Liam F. 
Kavanagh, Miss Máiread 
Kavanagh, Montague 
Kavanagh, Miss Priscilla, A.N.C.A. 
Keane, David 
Kearney, Miss Rita 
Kearns, John F. 
Kearon, Leslie 

Kearon, Mrs. Mary 
Keating, Bernard P. 
Keating, Thomas J. 
Keelan, Dr. A. 

Keelan, Dr. Patrick 
Keenan, John Edward 
Kennan, Austin John 
Kehily, Miss Sheila 
Kehoe, William Patrick 
Kelleher, Mrs. K. D. 
Kelly, E. 

Kelly, Enda 

Kelly, Miss Agnes 
Kelly, Mrs. John J. 
Kelly, Mrs. John J. 
Kelly, Michael 

Kelly, Patrick J. 

Welly Vale A) 
Kennedy, Miss Nuala 
Kennedy, Miss Mary C. 
Kennedy, Maurice 
Kennedy, Miss Monica 


Kennedy, Paul J. 
Kennedy, Mrs. Paul J. 
Kenny, ‘The Hon. Mr. Justice John 
Kenny, Charles M. 
Kenny, Liam 

Kenny, Miss Maura 
Kenny, Maurice J. 

Killen, Desmond M. 
Kinlen, Dermot P., LL.B. 
Kilmartin, M. L. 

Kirk, Dr. Fergus M. 
Kneeshaw, Miss Margaret 
Knott, Henry B. 


Larkin, Fr. James E. 
Laheen, John B. 

Lalor, Miss Valerie 
Lamb, Wilfred H. 
Landy, V. A., S.C. 

Lane, John 

Larkin, Fr. James E. 
Lavan, Martin J. 
Lavery, Dr. F. Linton 
Lavery, T. F. 

Lavin, Mary 

Lawlor, Dermot 

Levinge, Mrs. Richard D. 
Lawrence, L. L. 
Lawrence, Mrs. L. L. 
Lee, Rev. Dr. Walter W. 
Leech, Martin 

Lemass, Mrs. Kathleen 
Lemass, Miss Maureen 
Lenehan, Mrs. James 
Lenehan, James A. 
Lennon, Declan L. 
Lennox, Mrs. Rosalyn A. 
Lepere, John M. 
Levinge, Mrs. Richard D. 
Lewis, Mrs. D. J. 
Leydier, Mrs. Jack 
Lloyd, Tim 

Lockhart, Mrs. Beatrix 
Long, Dr. Carmel 
Lorigan, Miss Rita 
Loughran, Mrs. Katrina 
Lovatt-Dolan, John H. G., S.C. 
Love, Clayton 

Lowe, Frank 

Lowndes, Mrs. Kathleen M. 
Lucey, Dr. Mary Frances 
Lynch, Mrs. Kevin 
Lynch, Patrick D. 
Lyttle, V. A. 


Macken, Miss Joan 

Maguire, Ted 

Maher, A. V. 

Maher, D. G., M.V.B., R.C.V.S. 
Maher, Edward J. 

Mahony, T. P. 

Maguire, Dr. Wilhelmina C. 
Mallaghan, Miss Carmel 


Malone, John P., M.D. 
Malseed, John Mervyn 
Manders, Charles H. 
Manning, Mrs. Oonagh 
Marian Gramophone Circle 
Mark, Mrs. Dorothy E. 
Markham, Miss Moira 
Markey, Miss Una C., А.К.Т.А.М. 
Martin, John D. 
Martin, Dr. Noel 
Matthews, Mrs. S. E. 
Maume, Miss H. M. 
Mayne, Dr. Brian 
Meehan, William F. 
Meenan, Mrs. Patrick N. 
Mehigan, Dennis G. 
Mercer, James N. 
Merry, Mrs. Kay 
Miller, Mrs. Rina 
Moloney, M. C. 
Moloney, P. J. 
Monahan, Richard 
Monaghan, Séan A. 
Mongullion, Jean 
Mooney, Gerard V. 
Moran, Desmond 
Moran, Mrs. F. G. 
Moran, Paul 

Moran, Philip 

Moran, Timothy 

Morra di San Martino, 
E. Goffredo Biondi, 
Italian Ambassador 
Moreau, Miss Marie 
Morley, Mrs. Teresa 
Moroney, Miss Geraldine 
Morris, Clement F. 
Morris, Mrs. Sheila 
Morton, Fergus 

Moss, Mrs. M. B. 

Moss, M. Harry 
Moyne. Rt. Hon. Lord 
Moyne, Lady 

Muir, Hugh 

Mulally, Miss Mary 
Mulcahy, Miss Helen 
Mulcahy, Mrs. Padraig 
Mullins, Michael 
Mulilon, Mrs. R.D. =; 
Mullally-O’Reilly, Mrs. Lillian 
Murakami, Jimmy T. 
Murakami, Mrs. Jimmy T. 
Murnaghan, Mrs. Eilen 
Murphy, Mrs. B. J. 
Murphy, C. Russell 
Murphy, G. 

Murphy, Miss Patricia 
Murphy, Patrick 
Murphy, P. J., Jnr. 
Murphy, Mrs. Tom 
Murray, John C. 
Murray, Dr. John T. 
Murray, Mrs. Ita 
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Murray, P. L. 

Murnaghan, Mrs. G. 
Murray, Dr. William 
Murray, Mrs. Peggy 


McAteer, Miss Maeve 
McAlister, Mrs. M. 
MacArthur, Mrs. Daisy 
McAvinchey, Dr. M. C. 
McBride, Mrs. Aileen 
McBrinn, Mrs. Rose K. 
McCabe, Mrs. Edward W. 
McCabe, Gerard 

McCabe, Dr. R. P., M.A., M.A.L, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. (Lond.) 
McCallion, Mrs. T. P. 
McCambridge, Gregory P. 
McCann, John 

McCarthy, Mrs. John R. 
McCarthy, Miss Joan 
McCaw, G. A. 

McConnell, Arthur F. 
McConnell, C. E., F.I.P.A. 
MacCormack, Miss Winifred 
McCrae, Mrs. D. 
McCrone, Miss Angela 
McCullough, Martin 
McCullagh, Miss Anne 
McDonagh, Denis F. 
McDonogh, Mrs. F. J. N. 
McDonald, Patrick 
McDonnell, Gerard A. C. 
McDonnell, Mrs. Margaret 
McDowell, John Lynne 
McElligott, Conor 
McEntee, Mrs. Sean 
McEvoy, John M. 
McGee, Jas. 

McGeown, Mrs. Elizabeth 
McGeown, Mrs. Sean A. 
McGlade, P. F. 
McGonagle, Liam D. 
McGonagle, Pat 
MacGoris, Jas. P. 
McGrane, Mrs. K. 
McGrath, Dr. Anne Maeve 
McGrath, Brendan A. 
McGrath, Patrick W. 
McGrath, Seamus 
McGuire, Mrs. E. A. 

Mac Hale, Mrs. Carmel E. 
McHenry, Miss Monica 
McHugh, Mrs. Nora 
McHugh, Stanislaus P. 
MaclInerney, John FitzGerald 
McIntyre, Dr. Ivan G. 
McIntyre, Mrs. Margaret K. 
McKenna, Prof. John 
MacKeown, J. A. 
McKeown, Thomas 
McKone, Mrs. A. 
McKinley, Joseph G. 
MacLaren-Haddow, Mrs. E. 
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McMahon, Francis J. 
MacLaren-Haddow, Mrs. E. 
McMahon, Francis J. 
MacMahon, Dr. James 
MacMahon, Thomas 
MacMahon, Mrs. T. 
MacMillan, James 
McMurry, Dr. T. B. H. 
McNabb, Peter P. 
McNally, Miss Aice 
McNally, Dr. P. A. 
McNally, Mrs. Vogue 
McNally, H. 

McNally, Peter 
McNamara, Miss Nuala 
MacOistin, Paid 
MacRedmond, Ted. 


Nagle, J. C. 

Neish-Barker, Miss Sara 

Ni Chuiv, Miss Caitriona 
Nico, Ruggero 

Nolan, Dr. Gabriel 

Norman, George A. S. 
Nuallain, Una bean Ui 
Nugent, Michael 

Ó Braonáin, Anrai 

O'Brien, Brendan E., M.D. 
O’Brien, Brendan, C.A. 
O’Brien, Dr. Eoin T. 
O’Brien, Miss Mary 
O’Brien, Mrs. Nancy 
O’Broin, Caoimh, L.D.S. 
O’Brien, Mrs. D. D. 
O’Brien, Mrs. Hilda 
O’Brien, Mrs. Miriam Hederman 
O’Brien, Oliver 
O’Buachalla, Donal 
O'Callaghan, Miss Josephine 
O'Callaghan, Mrs. Kathleen 
O'Carroll, Tadhg 
O'Connell, Mrs. Louis 
O'Connell, Robert C. 
O'Connor, Albert Jas. 
O'Connor, Mrs. Emma 
O'Connor, Mrs. Ina 
O'Connor, Mrs. James J. 
O'Connor, Mrs. John A. 
O'Connor, Laurence Gerard 
O'Connor, Miss Maureen 
O'Connor, Mrs. Margaret 
O'Connor, Mrs. Mary 
O’Connor, Murtagh J. 
O'Connor, Patrick J. 
©’Connor, Peter J. 
O’Connor, R. C. 

O‘Dea, Mrs. Geraldine 
O’Dea, Miss Brid. M. 
O'onnell, Mrs. C. V. 
O'Donnell, Keenan Patrick 
O'Donnell, John M. 
O'onoghue, Capt. Myles O'Malley 
O’Donovan, Mrs. Kathleen 


O'Donoghue, Prof. Martin 
O'Donovan, Mrs. R. 
O'Driscoll, Dr. Diarmuid T. 
O Dubhghaill, Seamus Uasal 
O'Dwyer, Mrs. Moya 
O'Dwyer, Miss S. M. 
O’Flynn, Brendan 
Ogden, L. R., O.B.E. 
O’Gorman, John A. 
O’Gorman, Miss Pauline, M.Sc. 
O’Gorman-Quinn, Mrs. Eileen 
O’Grady, Mrs. Carmella 
O’Grady, Mrs. Sheila 
O'Hagan, Miss Mary 
O'Hanlon, Francis G., C.A. 
O'Hegarty, Miss M. T. 
O’Keeffe, Mrs. Angela 
O’Keeffe, Mrs. Ethel 
O’Keeffe, Mrs. Sheila 
O’Keeffe, Timothy A. 
O’Kelly, Dr. Dermot J. 
O’Kelly, Mrs. Dermot J. 
O'Kelly, Dr. William D. 
O’Leary, Denis 
O’Leary, Dr. Denis 
OilLeary, ТЕ) 
O’Leary, Miss Mary M. J., 
B.A., B.Comm. 
Ó Luanaigh, Ciarán 
O’Maoileoin, Michael B., Solr. 
O’Mahony, Mrs. Maiore 
O’Malley, James J. 
O’Neill, Patrick P. 
O'Neill, Raymond J., S.C. 
O'Neill, Tom, F.R.C.S. 
O Raghallaigh, Eamonn L. 
O'Reilly-Hyland, Dermot 
O'Reilly, Gerald Patrick 
O'Reilly, Mrs. Jan 
O'Reilly, John B. 
ОЛ Ее ШУ АР 
O'Reilly, Miss Patricia J. 
O' Rourke, Eugene 
O' Rourke, Francis B. 
O'Shea, Maurice 
O'Sullivan, Dr. Karl 
O'Sullivan, Miss Mary 
O'Sullivan, Mrs. Moyra 
O'Sullivan, Mrs. Donal 
O'Toole, Conal P. 
O’Toole, Miss Minnie 
Otway-Freeman, Mrs. Arabella 
Owens, Dr. Gerald H. 


Palmer, Willard H. 

Paltridge, William 

Parke, Weldon, R. C., S.C. 
Parry-Jones, Dr. & Mrs. О.С. 

Patel, H.E. S. V., Indian Ambassador 
Pearson, A. Irwin 

Peck, Sir John Howard, K.C.M.G. 
Pelin, Mrs. 

Pentony, Vincent S. 


Pepper, D. C. 

Phelan, Mrs. Catherine A. 
Phelan, William J. 

Pigot, David R. 

Pine, Richard Beswertherick 
Potter, Donald J. 

Potter, Mrs. D. J. 

Powell, Mrs. Norma 

Powell, Dr. Malachy 

Power, Mrs. Ethna 

Power, Miss Gemma 

Power, Miss Maire 

Power, Colin 

Pradal, Mme. R. Viguier du 
Prandy, Mrs. Margaret, B.A. 
Preisler, J. 

Price, Lt.-Col. D. E. C., O.B.E. 
Purcell, Brendan J. M. 


Quigley, J. A. 
Quinn, Brian 


Rabl, H.E. Dr. Edith, 

Austrian Ambassador 
Rafferty, Mrs. Nancy 
Raftery, Mrs. Margaret 
Rampaso, Mr. and Mrs. Luciano 
Ramsey, Ian Leslie 
Read, Brendan J. 


Read, P. I., B.A., B.A.L, A.M.I.C.E. 


Reddy, Austin F. 

Reddy, Charles S. 

Regan, Brian F., M.Ch. Orth., 
FROSTI 

Reynolds, Mrs. Dorothy H. 

Richardson, Mrs. Donald 

Rigby, Alan W. 

Ritchie, Douglas Boyd 

Robinson, D. L., F.R.C.S.I. 

Robinson, Peter S., K.M. 

Roche, Donal M. 

Roche, Thomas C. 

Rose, Harry 

Rourke-Cull, Mrs. Deirdre 

Rowntree, Mrs. Anthony 

Rumball, Kenneth J. 

Ryan, Brendan P., B.A. 

Ryan, Bryan S. 

Ryan, Mrs. Brigid C. 

Ryan, Edward R. 

Ryan, Harold J. 

Ryan, Miss Maura 

Ryan, The Hon. Judge P. Noel 

Ryan, Mrs. John 

Ryan, Miss Oonagh 

Ryan, Ritchie, T.D. 

Ryan, Mrs. Rosalie 


Scallan, S. P. 

Scarry, Miss Pag 
Schubert, Horst 
Scriven, S. P. 
Scovell, Mrs. Bedella 
Senior, Brandan J. 


Seem, Egil 

Segal, Jacob 

Sexton, Mrs. Aine 
Shannon, Mrs. Colette 
Shaw, Mrs. Catherine 
Shaw, Mrs. Dorothy M. 
Shaw, William A. 
Sheridan, Diarmuid, S.C. 
Simms, Mrs. P. R. 

Simon, Dr. and Mrs. J. 
Slattery, James F. 

Slevin, Miss Mary G. 
Smith, Christopher 

Smith, Dr. Colette 

Smyth, J. W. 

Somerville, R. A. 
Speakman, Mrs. A. Berhandette 
Spillane, Mrs. Christina 
Spratt, E. A. 

Spring, Miss Deirdre 
Stahl, Henric 

Stahl, Mrs. Cecilia 
Standish-Routley, Michael 
Stanton, Mrs. Maurya K. 
Start, Peter A. 

Stein, Richard 

Stewart, T. J. 

St. Francis Choral Group 
Stewart, William 

Strahan, Bernard J. 

St. John, Mrs. Thomas 

St. Léger, Miss Rose Marie 
Stephenson, Daniel Francis 
Sugrue, Miss Anne 
Sugrue, Miss Susie 
Sullivan, R. J., L.D.S. 
Svejdar, Jarda 


Talini, Fosco 

Taylor, G. Gordon 
Taylor, Roland E. 

Teele, Capt. W. B., M.C. 
Teevan, Thomas 
Tempany, Maurice 
Thompson, G. Charles M. 
Thompson, Mrs. G. Charles M. 
Thornley, Dr. David, T.D. 
Ticher, Mrs. Ellen 
Tierney, Dr. Niall 
Tierney, Dr. John 
Tierney, Miss Mary 
Tierney, Mrs. Pauline 
Tickner, Miss Gillian 
Tighe, Paul 

Timbs, Brendan A. 
Timlin, Mrs. A. E. 

Tittel, Dr. Dermot E. 
Tobin, Mrs. Ethel M. 
Tormey, Mrs. K. 

Torsney, John 

Towers, Dr. Robert P. 
Traynor, J. Desmond 
Treacy, Steve 


Trotter, Dennis 
Twomey, Miss Elizabeth 
Tynan, Mrs. Josephine 
Tyrrell, Mrs. K. M. 


Van Haaften, Mrs. J. 
Viani, Irene, Countess 


Wall, W. 

Wallace, Mrs. A. C. F. 

Wallace, Brendan J. 

Wallace, Mrs. Colette 

Walmsley, J. A. 

Walsh, Mrs. Anne F. 

Walsh, Charles 

Walsh, E. M., B.L. 

Walsh, The Hon. Mr. Justice B. 

Walsh, Kevin G. (Jnr.) 

Walsh, Michael 

Walsh, Mrs. R. T. 

Walton, Patrick 

Wann, W. H. 

Ward, Miss Carmel 

Ward, Mrs. Lilla M. 

Warfield, James 

Webb, Mrs. Myles J. 

Webb, Mrs. Valerie 

Webb, Miss Stella M. B. 

Weir, Dr. Donald George 

Wellwood, His Hon. Judge Н. Е. 

Weston, Mrs. J. Т. 

Whelan, James J. 

Whelan, Miss Kathleen 

Whelan, M. J. 

Whitaker, T. K., D.Econ.Sc. 

White, James 

White, Mrs. James 

White, Mrs. Sheila 

Whitton, Thomas Christophe 
Fielding 

Williams, Brendan E. 

William, Michael Moorhead 

Wilson, Henry L., P.C. 

Wilson, James W. 

Wilson, Mr. Thomas D. H., 
F.R.C.S.Ed. 

Woodcock Joseph A., M.D. 

Woodhouse, Mrs. Mary F. H. 

Wylie, John E. 


Young, William A. 


Zezza, Ferdinando 
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recordings from EMI 


Verdi 

UN BALLO IN MASCHERA 
Arroyo Domingo Cappuccilli 
Cossotte Grist 


Chorus of the Royal Opera House Covent Garden 
New Philharmonia Orchestra 


RICCARDO MUTI 
SLS 984 


Available from 


Puccini 

MANON LESCAUT 
Montserrat Placido 
Caballe Domingo 


Ambrosian Opera Chorus 
New Philharmonia Orchestra 
BRUNO BARTOLETTI 


SLS 962 


EMI RECORD SHOP 
CATHAL BRUGHA STREET 


DUBLIN 1 


Distributed by EMI (Ireland) Limited, 23 Lower Dominick Street, Dublin 1 


DUBLIN GRAND 


The Society invites those interested in Opera to 
become Patron Members and enjoy the advantages of 
such Membership. 


The Annual Subscription for Patron Members 15 
Seven Pounds (£7.00). 


(Note :—Patron Members joining after opening of Spring Season 
pay £3.50 to cover subscription to end of year.) 


Patron Members are entitled to deduct £1 each 
season from the value of seats purchased, and to priority 
postal booking for Society’s productions and all other 
amentities and facilities of the Society. 


If you wish to become a Patron Member please 
complete the form below and forward to 


JOHN F. MacINERNEY, 


Chairman, Patron Members’ Committee, 
Dublin Grand Opera Society, 
74, Palmerston Road, Dublin 6 


Published by the Dublin Grand Opera Society. Research : 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I wish to join the above Society as a Patron Member 
Enclosed is Cheque/P.O. for £7.00/£3.50 Subscription 
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uinness con brio 


(and glass accompaniment) 





Adda full rich harmony of your own to the sweet sounds 

of the orchestra. Think of that finest of accompaniments, Guinness. 
And notice a new mood...maestoso. | 
Because there’s more than goodness in Guinness. 
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